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New Hampshire’s Farm College. 


The present year is one of the most not- 
able in the history of New Hampshire’s 
leading scientific institution. A new presi- 
dent, several new instructors and a new 
and thoroughly well-equipped agricultural 
building have practically renovated the 
whole college system. 

STORY OF THE FARM COLLEGE. 

The college was started in 1868 in Han- 
over, in connection with Dartmouth Col- 
lege, being supported largely by the income 
from the proceeds of aland grant made by 
Congress in 1862. 

This land was sold for $80,000, and was 
later increased by a bequest of about $40,000, 
and a legislative appropriation of about 
$15,000. Soon after a farm near by was 
given to the ecrllege and $5000 additional. 
The income from these funds not being 
sufticient, the State in 1877 made an appro- 
priation of $3000 per year for six years, and 
in 1885 a perpetual amount for that was pro- 
vided for. In 1887 the income was increased 
by $15,000a year according to an act of Con- 
gress providing for the agricultural col- 
leges. 

Later the Morrill bill gradually increased 
this income from the Government to $25,000. 
In 1890 an important help was received from 
the estate of Benjamin Thompson of Dur- 
ham, from which a farm, a property to the 
amount of $363,000, came to the college. At 
this time the college was moved from Han- 
over to Durham upon the farm received 
from the Thompson estate. ‘The college 
buildings at Hanover were soid to Dart- 
mouth College, and with the help of 
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$100,000 appropriated by the State legis- 
lature, new buildings were put up = at 
Durham, 

THE BUILDINGS. 

The most notable of these are shown itu 
the illustrations. The main college build- 
ing called Thompson Hall is located a short 
distance east of the railroad station in Dur- 
ham. Most of th-+ other buildings are on 
the west side of the station, but only a 
short distance away. All the buildings are 
built in subscantial manner of brick and 
granite. The experiment station building, 
called Nesmith Hall in honor of a promi- 
nent trustee of the college, is a fine, two- 
story brick building. The science building, 
known as Conant Hall, is also a very sub- 
stantial structure devoted to laboratories 
and recitation rooms, Morill Hall is a new 
building completed the present year and 
thrown open for use at the beginning of the 
cullege term in September. It is devoted 
chiefly to the agricultural and horticult- 
ural departments, under charge of Profes- 
sors Taylor and Rane. It is a model build- 
ing of its kind, thoroughly up to date in 
every way, and equipped with the best fa- 
cilities for scientific work. The sketches 
of the first floor and basement plans give 
an idea of the interior arrangement. The 
three upper stories are, as shown, devoted 
to class rooms, laboratories. offices, and the 
ike. A pleasant reading room is an inter- 

ting feature of the first-floor plan, and a 
large room on the third floor is set apart for 
the students agricultural society. 

lhe basement is finished off as substan- 
ually as the rest of the building. It includes 
4 live-stock lecture room, so arranged that 
cattle to be judged or examined can be 
driven in conveniently and secured in 
specially constracted stalls. The imple- 
ent room and museum, also in the base- 
ent, inelude specimens of a great variety 
' agricultural machinery, some being of 
~reat historic interest, as, for instance, the 
piow used by Daniel Webster. The system 
of heating, water supply and drainage of 
‘he building are of the most modern descrip- 
tion, and the grounds outside have been im- 
proved in a very attractive manner under 
‘irection of Professor Rane. 

‘he plant also includes work shop, barn, 
xreenhouses, a creamery and_ similar 
*quipments usually found in an establish- 
nent of this kind. A new greenhouse was 
being erected east of Morrill Hall at the 
‘inie Of our recent visit. This greenhouse, 
«cording to Professor Rane, is to supersede 
‘he old: greenhouses, and will be far supe- 

' in equipment and facilities for experi- 
ihents under glass. 

\lthough the college is usually called 
“«sricultural,” it includes coarses in me- 
“Danical engineering, electrical engineering, 
chemistry and a general scientific for both 
‘exes. Students completing the four-years 
‘course receive the degree of Bachelor 
of Science, The complaint has frequently 
been heard in the past that the agricultural 
Course has been neglected by the manage- 
ment of the college and too much attention 
S\ven the scientific and general features of 
college, This feeling among the farmers 
Was no doubt in part responsible for the 


,@ sufficient number of cultural, scientific 
/and vocational studies to fairly train a 


‘Washington. Professor Taylor is already 


president. President Gibbs begins the year 

with the determination to place due empha- 

sis upon tha agricultural side of the college. 
‘ 


A NEW LEADER. 














President Gibbs was appointed Aug. 1 
of the present year to succeed Dr. Murk- 
land, who resigned last spring, after ten 
years service. President Gibbs was born in 
Illinois, took a four years course in agri- 
culture at the University of Lllinois and 
pursued special studies for several years at 
that university and at the University of 
Wisconsin. He was engaged in a special 
work for a time in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

He then became a professor in Ohio State 
University and later at New Hampshire 
College. He resigned his position to accept 
amore attractive one in the agricultural 
college of Texas, but was invited to return 
to the New Hampshire College as president 
and director of experimental station. He is 
thirty-four years of age, a good speaker and 
organizer, popular and of a social disposi- 
tion, and regarded as an authority on soil 
physics and other lines of agricultural re- 
search. Shortly after his appointment and 
before he had become fairly settled his 
house was destroyed by fire, but the col- 
lege, with the assistance of the State, is 
now putting up a new residence which bids 
fair to be quite an improvement on the one 
destroyed. \ 

PRESIDENT GIBBS’ IDEAS. 

A thoroughly pleasant man to meet so- 
cially is President Gibbs. His conversation 
on matters connected with the college sug- 
gests the zeal and vigor of youth combined 
with the well balanced, clearly cut thinking 
of the mature, well-trained educator. He 
represents that wonderful combination of 
thought and progressive action which 1s 
typical of the Western character and is the 
wonder and at times the inspiration of the 
East. 

Said President Gibbs: ‘* We hope to make 
the agricultural work more attractive both 
to professors and students without neglect- 
ing the mechanical courses. I believe that 
during the last part of his term President 
Murkland had come to more fully appre- 
ciate the importance and opportunity for 
development of the agricultural courses. 
We shall try to increase the advantages 
offered along these lines. We have been for- 
tunate in securing a very able force of in- 
structors, through which the agricultural 
department begins the year better equipped 


than ever before. ‘We are’especially strong}: 
in branches connected with soils, forage |. 


crops and live stock, and we expect that the 
new courses of stu'ly will place more em- 
phasis on these studies. 

“IT believe that we should give much promi- 
nence to the long courses fur the reason 
that four years is short enough time in 
which to give the necessary instruction in 


student for his life work: But what shall 
a college offer to students who cannot afford 
the time or money for a long course? To 
these we give the choice of two short 
courses, either the two years course or a 
ten weeks course. Thus far the demand 
for short courses has come almost entirely 
from farmers, and hence the establishment 
of the above short courses in agriculture. 
In these courses much technical work is 
given at the expense of culture and science 
studies. The shorter the course the more 
strictly technical it is, and since a large pro- 
portion of young men in the State cannot 
afford the time or money necessary for the 
four years course, we should make much of 
the short courses. 

“In the extension of college intluence to 
citizens of the State who cannot take our 
courses the experiment station work should 
play a prominent part. Every farmer in 
the State should receive our bulletins which 
are sent free of charge upon application. 
The station should conduct its experiments 
with special reference to their scientific and 
practical application. 

** Another important way in which our 
influence should be extended is through co- 
operation with manufacturers, transporta- 
ticn companies, the State board of agricult- 
ure, State and local Granges, Farmers’ In- 
stitutes, fair associations and other indus- 
trial organizations. These are the interests 
we serve, and in order.to render efficient 
service we must be in close tonch with them. 
We shall try to make the college and sta- 
tion better known to the farmers and to de- 
serve their support.”’ 

THE INSTRUCTORS. 

Another important member of the college 
faculty assumed his position with the be- 
ginning of the college of the present 
year. F. W. Taylor, professor of agricult- 
ure, was educated in Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and obtained his working experience 
at Ohio Experiment Station and in speciai 
work for the Department of Agriculture at 


becoming quite well-known among the 
farmers of New England from the able 
papers which he has presented at various 
agricultural meetings. The assistant pro- 
fessor is F. L. Shaw, also a graduate of the 
Ohio University and a specialist in care 
and breeding of farm animals. 

One of the best known members of the 
faculty is Prof. F. W. Rane, who has for 
many years been the head,of the horticult- 
ural department and also at times in 
charge of the agricultural department. His 
connection with the college dates from 
1895, since which time he has become fav- 
orably known among the farmers of the 
State. He isa prominent member of many 
national associations and has given ad- 
dresses before nearly all the prominent 
agricultural and fruit-growing societies in 
New Englana. He is the author of many 
experiment station bulletins and numerous 
articles on farming, fruit growing and for- 


The New Morrill Building. Completed in 
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Prot. C. M. Weed is well known as an au- 
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life. He is the author of many bulletins | will attract a larger number of young lady 
from the Ohio and New Hampshire stations | students, the expenses of a course at this 


on subjects connected on spraying fruit ' 


trees and other crops. 

Other known members of the faculty are 
F.W. Morse, professor of chemistry, Prof.C. 
A. Parsons, specialist in general chemistry, 
Prof. C. H. Pettee, Prof. C. W. Scott, Prof. 
C. L. Parsons, Prof. C. A. Reed, Prof. J..H. 
Hawkes, these being associated with the 
departments distinct from the agricultural, 
but included more or less in the general 
agricultural course. 

Besides the regular four-years courses, 
there is a two-years course in agriculture 


college being hghter than at other co-educa- 
tional schools where equal advautages are 
offered. 
STUDENT LIFE. 

Daily life at the college is of interest to 
the visitor. Students rise atan early hour 
tor breakfast and to join the military drill. 
The drill is a very lively affair, with squads 
of students marching at rapid pace here and 
there -over the college green or charging 


| down the slope at full speed. The recita- 
| tion hours are occupied in the various class 


rooms and laboratories, or in the fields and 
orchards of the large farm. The farm, by 





open to such that have had a fair common 
school education, or can pass an easy exami 

nation on subjects taught in common schools. 
In line with other New England colleges 


a number of short winter courses have been | 


provided lasting about ten weeks each, cov- 
ering agricultural and dairy subjects and 


: the way, is conducted in rather a practical 


| manner and prodaces large crops of vege 

| tables and fruit, which find a ready market 
in Dover and elsewhere. There is a large 
| proportion of fertile bottom land, which is 
. used for production of hay. After college 


open to any one. | hours the students spend the time in 


The necessary expenses of a course at the 


‘college are very light. Tuition is $60 per 


year, but free scholarships are easily ob- 
tained. Board and incidental expenses are 
moderate in amount. At present the stu- 
dents are largely the male sex, but it is ex- 
pected the new course and domestic science 


| studies, reading, athletic games and social 
affairs. The young men now at the college 
are a fine lot, full of energy and possessing 

| the foundations of intelligent, progressive 

;} manhood. The graduates seem to have 

| averaged a high degree of snocess in their 
chosen occupations. 


Saving the Wood Lot. 


At this season, fuel for the coming year 
is to be looked up and prepared, for nearly 
all farmers use wood for heating purposes. 
I have found that a saving of the wood lot 
can often be made by going through each 
fall, or before the deep snows come, and 
thoroughly cleaning up the lot, for there is 
usually a large amount of dead and fallen 
wood that can be cut and piled up. Also 
many trees that are standing, that are par- 
tially dead or of no value be left to grow, 
also some poor crooked trees that have 
made their growth and might as well be cut 
for fuel, as they are useless for any kind of 
timber, if left to stand longer. 

After a life upon the farm for thirty years, 
I have made this a practice each year, 
thereby saving a great portion of my fuel and 
also keeping my wood lot clean and improv- 
ing the same in point of value. This can be 
done by any farmer who has a sufficient 
number of acres of wood, say from twenty 
to twenty-five acres, to cull over each season. 

However, we often find that many farm- 
ers will not save in this way, but seem in 
haste to slay the best growth that they 
have, merely to get the work along as | 
quickly as possible, with no thoughts of 
saving for future use or of the damage to 
the wood lot. The careful and saving 
farmer will see this point and adop¢ this 
plan and profit thereby. 

On most farms we find that the wood 
land has been stripped of the large growth 
by this method of waste in the torest; of 
cutting the best and the most thrifty trees, 
when the poorer would answer the , purpose 
just as well, thereby saving the better 
growth for future use, and helping to raise 
farm values. 

A good wood lot often sells the farm, 
while a farm with no wood lot of any value 
remains a drug inthe market and is often 
passed by as a thing not wanted, even ata 
small price. There are many wood and 
timber lots to my knowledge that have been 
sold lately, here in Kennebec County, that 
have brought more money than a farm with 
good buildings of a like number of acres, as 
this kind of property sells readily. 

A. E. FAUGHT. 

Kennebec County, Me. 





The Passing Year. 


We have come to the close of another 
year, and it will be well totake a retrospec- 
tive vie wits being numbered with the 
past, and take hote of what has mn its 
effects on our country from an agricultural 
point of view. 

The winter did not hold on very late and 
an unusually dry spring followed. There 
was a short but fair season for maple-sugar 
making where this business is followed, 
and then commenced the dry, moderately 
warm weather that continued for many 
weeks. This afforded a fine opportunity 
for early spring work, and those farmers 
who took advantage of the opportunity and 
sowed their grain and planted their pota- 
toes and corn quite early for this climate, 
were, as it proved, the fortunate ones, as 
these crops succeeded much better than 
those put in later when the soil had become 
much drier on tue surface. 

It was, indeed, remarkable how well the 
early-sown grain came right along through 
the season, notwithstanding there was so 
much unfavorable weather. There ap- 
peared to be sufficient muisture to give this 
good start, and as the surface of the ground 
became drier the roots had penetrated 
deeper into the soil where there was a 
greater supply, and thus the growth was 
maintained. 

The early-sown oats and barley produced 
excellent returns at harvest time, much 
better than the later sown, or that could 
reasonably have been expected under sach 
unfavorable conditions. I believe that this 
was generally the case throughout New 
England. This was largely the fact with 
corn. The early planted did much the best. 
The dry weather of Jane seriously injured 
this crop and more especially where late 
planted. Taken together corn was a very 
variable crop throughout a large’portion of 
New England and New York. The autumn 
was favorable, thus aiding the crops in 
growth and maturity. 

Notwithstanding all of the drawbacks 
with which this crop had to contend, there 
was a large amount of corn grown for 
fodder, and although not of the best qual- 
ity as a general thing, yet it proved to be 
of great value in furnishing a substitute 
for the short crop of hay that was so gen- 
erally harvested in so large a part of the 
country. 

Well into June it looked as if the yield of 
hay must be very small indeed, and it was 
considerably below that of most years, yet 
it proved to be much better than what was 
expected for a long time. The crop was 
late in maturing, and in many places it was 
well on toward September before the crop 
was all secured. 

As all the forage crops were secured, the 
farmers were gratified to find the total 
amount so much greater than was at one 
time expected. Still, on a majority of farms 
there was more or less of a shortage. This 
necessitated the disposing of much stock 
here in northern Vermont particularly, and | 
@ great many carloads were shipped out of 
Franklin County alone. It wonld seem 
there should not now be any serious short- 
age of fodder here. 

It 18 to be hoped that this extensive sell- 
ing of stock has resulted largely in dispos- 
ing of the most unprofitable animals for 
the dairy orthe farm, as where this .is the 
case there will not be so much loss in the 
end. 

Potatoes were a large and excellent crop 
generally, which seems most remarkable 
for the season. A large amount has been 
sent to market since digging time com. 
menced. Prices went down pretty low for 








atime, but soon came up again and are now 


steady at fifty centsa bushel. There is 
considerable complaint of potatoes rotting 
in the cellar, and if this should be general 
it is not likely that prices will be any lower 
at least. 

Dairy products were nearly on an average 
in quantity, and prices with former years 
perhaps not quite as good. Of apples there 
was a fair yield in places, while in others 
there would be few or none. The quality 
was excellent and prices ver y good. 

There was a remarkable freedom from the 
usual variety of insects that prey on all 
kinds ot vegetation. Up to November the 
autumn was favorable, and some fodder was 
saved in consequence. 

Winter commenced about Nov. 20, with 
moderately cold weather and little or no 
snow until the second week in December. 
The favorable autumn afforded a good op- 
portunity for getting the fall work well 
compieted. But strange to say, the winter 
has come without the usual fall rains, the 
snow falling on dry roads and fields. There 
is a great scarcity of water over most of the 
State and into Canada on the north. 

This is a very unusual condition of 
things, and is creating a good deal of 
anxiety, not only to farmers, but in the vil- 
lages and cities as well, where there is 
likely to be much privation if re ief does 
not soon come. The :ain of the twentieth 
will help to some extent. 

As we bid the old year adieu, it is witha 
degree of thankfulness for its numerous 
benefits and blessings, ‘and with faces 
turned tothe future we welcome the New 
Year with the hope that its advent will be 
propitious to people and country, and its 
continuance beneficent to all. 

Franklin County, Vt. E. R. TOWLE. 
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Old Live Stock Societies. 


Several ancient societies originally formed 
for catching horse and cattle thieves still 
exist in New England, having become 
social and charitable affairs. There are 
seven of these sucieties. One each in Med- 
ford and Milton, Mass., neither active; the 
Norton ( Mass.) Horse Thief Detective So- 
ciety ; one in Walpole, N. H., which holds 
its eighty-fifth annual meeting in January; 
one in Worcester, and the Clark County 
Live Stock Protection Society of New 
Moorefield, O., which has been in existence 
about seventeen years. 

The Dedham society was started June 4, 
1810. In the early days cattle and horse 
thieves infested ‘he towns in and around 
Dedham, and the farmers and others suf- 
fered greatly from their depredations. As 
a result the live stock owners formed the 
society for their mutual protection. If an 
animal was stolen there was concerted ac- 
tion on the part of every member for the ap- 
prehension of the thief. 


a 
<a 


The Machine and the Farmer. 


Formerly, and not very remotely either, 
every important farm establishment in- 
cluded in its equipment machinery for the 
conversion of the flax and wool fibres 
grown upon the farm into clothing, and 
furnishing for the members of the family 
and others. 

A grand-aunt of mine, whose early life 
was passed amid the stirring scenes of the 
Revolutionary war, used to tell the story of 
a young man of the neighborhood belong- 
ing toa local military company which was 
summoned into active service upon, | be- 
lieve, only forty-eight hours notice, and 
who responded to the summons on ti me, 
clad in garments which were wool on the 
sheep’s back when he received it. It was 
farm machinery, run night and day, which 
clothed this young patriot, but the ma- 
chinery which manufactures clothing fab- 
rics now does not belong in the category of 
the farm. It has been transferred tothe do- 
main of manufacturing, and the spinning 
wheels and looms of our ancestors, so im- 
portant in their day, remain with us but as 
interesting relics of a bygone era. 

Farm vuperations which formerly called 
for a large expenditure of man’s muscular 
power are now rapidly performed by ma- 
chinery guided by the hand, the eye and 
the brain of man and impelled by the power 
of the horse or theengine. Enough remains 
for che man on the farm to do. His health 
need not suffer from compulsory lack of 
exercise, but what he is called upon for is 
much more largely brain work and skillful 
direction, with far less of exhausting mus- 
cular labor. Could a greater thing be said 
of any evolutionary movement than it has 
at the same time raised the wages of the 
workman on the one hand, and on the other 
cheapened to him and to all men the neces- 
saries of life? 

Are we entitled to any of the evolutions 
of farm machinery that it has had a part, 
and a conspicuous part in such a work as 
this? I believe we are entitled to say it, and 
when we do this we put on record a fact 
which far cutweighs all that can be said on 
the other side. No product of any country, 
whether it came from field or forest, from 
mine or factory, can compare in value with 
its human product, the men and wom:n who 
are reared in its homes. Says the poet 

Ill fares the land, 
To hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates 
And men decay. 

If such a thing could be true that the 
evolution of farm machinery, even though it 
has ameliorated very greatly the labor of 
the farm, and added immensely to its pro- 
ductiveness, has caused deterioration of 
character among those whose lives are 
spent upon the farm, then, indeed, it were a 
thing very greatly to be deplored. 

But this ought not to be true. On the 
contrary, it should be, and [ believe is, true 
that as man gains from nature for himself, 
he at the same time gains in himself, and 
the outcome of it all is, not merely greater 
wealth, but a nobler manhood as well. 

Middletown, Ct. - R. M. HusBarp. 
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Dairy. 


Butter Lower. 

The decline of one or two cents on lead- 
ing grades is a result of heavy supplies and 
the desire of holders of storage stock to 
hasten sales. Receipts of fresh-made are 
moderate and demand is not very active. 
Quality of fresh-made stock, as usual at this 
season, is rather ordinary in quality even 
for the higher grades. The drop in prices 
will help reduce the stored surplus and 
assist the speedy recovery of market balance. 
There is not much call for the lower grades 
of any variety, the top grades being none 
too good at this season for discriminating 
buyers. Box and print butter is in fair 
demand at the usual advance over tub- 
packed stock. 

Chapin & Adams: ‘The drop in prices 
was not unexpected in view of the large 
stock in cold storage. The decline is a 
healthy sign and will relieve the markets.”’ 

At New York the market still rules in 
buyer’s favor, holders showing considerable 
anxiety to sell even at the lower prices now 
prevailing. Some holders are not willing 
to meet the situation, but enough others are 
offering stock to supply every need, and the 
fceling is weak and unsettled. There isa 
little feeling for export, but no actual or- 
ders received as yet. Thursday’s Liver- 
pool boat took two or three lots of medium 
quality on experimental shipments. Fresh 
ereamery, other than fancy, is still drag- 
ging heavily and values are quite uncertain ; 
strictly first-class stock is none too plenti- 








ful, and has a moderate inquiry on the}. 


basis of 23 cents, occasionally a little more 
for high scoring lots. New York State 
dairy has ruled very quiet, but withoat 
further change. Imitation creamery easy, 
except for extras, very little of which is 
available. Fresh factory quiet, and prices 
lean alittle more in buyer’s favor. The 
same is true of packing stock. Renovated 
has a moderate inquiry, and fancy well- 
known brands command 18} cents. 

The cheese markets every where are very 
quiet, as is usual at this season, but prices 
are steady all along the line. Little im- 
provement in demand can be expected until 
after the new year fairly opens. Holders 
of fancy September cheese appear to fully 
retain their confidence and in no hurry to 
urge business, but late-made cheese con- 
tinues plenty, quality poor and with holders 
anxious to sell, the feeling is weak and 
irregular. Very few of,the current receipts 
are good enough to exceed 9 to 94 cents at 
New York, and some lots are too poor to 
bring the inside figure. Skims are only 
moderately active this week, and prices 
generally weak and irregular. 

Milk for Market. 

The subject of Market Milk was treated 
in a valuable manner by Prof. R. A. Pear- 
son, of Cornell College of Agriculture, at 
the recent conference of the New York 
State Dairy Association. 

** Healthy, clean and well-fed cows, hav- 
ing a clean, comfortable stable; healthy, 
clean and quiet milkers, having a disposi- 
tion to treat the cows at least fairly; sound, 
clean aud sterilized utensils; prompt cool- 
ing and protection of the milk. This is the 
secret that is bringing success to some 
dairymen, while their neighbors fail. These 
conditions could be introduced easily, 
cheaply and profitably into thousands of 
dairies. Too many dairymen make the mis- 
take of thinking that a large outlay of 
money is necessary before high-grade milk 
can be produced. They are scared off 
by a phantom. The fact is many 
dairies could be changed to a sani- 
tary from an unsanitary condition with- 
out the expenditure of u single dollar. 
More light, more fresh air, better arrange- 
ments for bringing the feed and for remov- 
ing manure, a little time each day to clean 
the stable and the cows, a coat of fresh 
whitewash once or twice a year to cover 
and kill the bacteria on the walls and parti- 
tions,—these things are not expensive,— 
and perhaps a new ceiling or floor above 
the cows to exclude dust from the hay mow. 

‘It should be remembered that unsani- 
tary conditions in a dairy produce heavy 
losses. Many cows and many thousand gal- 
lons of mill: are lost or injured annually on 
this account. Sanitary measures tend to 
prevent such losses, and they should there- 
fore be looked upon as a cheap form of in- 
surance. Some dairymen are running 
greater risk of loss due to unsanitary con- 
ditions than of loss by fire, and the im- 
provement of their dairies and methods of 
dairy work would bea cheaper form of pro- 
tection against loss than the purchase of a 
fire insurance policy. Thereis then a dis- 
inct advantage in dollars and cents in the 
operation of a dairy in a sanitary manner.”’ 
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Obstinate Cream. 

Very often dairymen note that the cream 
is ** behaving queerly,”’ both in winter and 
summer, and the variation from the normal 
is generally the result of the physical con- 
dition of the milk, rather than to change in 
composition. 

There arecertain conditions existing in 
milk and cream which are beyond the abil- 
ity of the chemist to determine. No change 
in composition can be detected, but some 
influence exists that defeats the best work 
unless the butter-maker can counteract it 
by introducing some contrary influence. 
Frequently in summer when the grass is 
good, and the weather is hot and showery, 
the cream will thicken before very much 
acidity can be detected. When such cream 
is churned, it will require a longer time 
than usual, and then suddenly it will form 
into a big lump of butter without any pre- 
vious formation of granules, and it will also 
be noticed that the buttermilk is very rich. 
In winter we often get the reverse. The 
butter comes in fine grains on the surface, 
and attempts to get it to the wheat-grain 
size are almost fruitless. Sometimes, of 
course, similar troubles obtain if churning 
is not done at suitable temperatures, but for 
the present we are assuming that the tem- 
perature is all right. 

When we are dealing with this obstinate 
cream it is well to introduce a small amount 
of brine into it at the beginning of churn- 
ing. Some go so far as to introduce this 
brine into the cream at the time of separa- 
tion or skimming, but this we do not think 
advisable, as it would interfere with the 
ripening. The real cause of the trouble is 
probably the casein in the milk, and the ob- 
ject of the brine is to vut out this caseinous 
matter and so bring about the more per- 
fect churning of fine, perfectly separated 
butter.—W. D. Baker, Quincy, N. H. 
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Butter Industry of Siberia. 


At present;there are about two thousand 
batter-manufacturing establishments, the 
output of which is over 90,270,000 pounds 
per annum, of which 18,056,000 pounds are 
exported, valued at $10,300,000. The Sibe- 
rian railroad pro:nptly offered inducements 
to this busines”, and within three years of 
its completion one thousand butter manu- 
factories were erected. 

Owing to the lack of experienced mana- 





gers and workmen the butter is not of an en- 
tirely satisfactory quality. Its value in 
London is less than that of butter coming 
from Denmark and Finland. The govern- 
ment is assisting*the manufacturers by send- 
ing special butter-making instructors, who 
not only shuw the people a more efficient 
and satisfactory way of making butter, but 
induce them to form co-operative associa- 
tions. In former years only melted butter 
was made, which brought only $4.12 per 
thirty-six pounds, and the price of milk 
averaged 10.3 cents per thirty-six pounds. 
Now, when butter ts prepared in the new 
manner for export, the price of milk is 
twenty-three cents per thirty-six pounds. 

The first foreign butter-making firm made 
its appearance in Kurgan in 1896. The firm 
imported the necessary machinery and 
started the business of buying up butter. 
At present there are in Kargan alone about 
twenty export offices and as many in Omsk. 
They have branch offizes in villages and at 
several railroad stations. All bat one of 
these firms are Danish. Among the export- 
ers there is not a single Russian firm. Last 
year the government waa rushing the manu- 
facture of refrigerator cars, but the demand 
therefor is still much greater than the 
supply. 

Co-operative butter-producing establish- 
ments are increasing. The producers have 





crop as nearly fifty per cent. more 
than actually harvested, and letting 
Wall street keep down the price. Is it 
politics? Or the influence of merger 
combines? Or wilful control of moneyed 
interests over Government reports? In any 
event, the ten million farmers should have 
as much right as the few merger interests, 
or crop reporters, or the peuple who grow 
but twenty-eight million acres of cotton, 
to those who grow two hundred million 
acres of grain.” Asa matter of fact, the 
department people are probably doing their 
level best to size up the situation; a very 
difticult matter,as any one knows who has 
tried to average the crup reports of thou- 
sands of correspondents. 

Corn is about steady. Supplies are 
ample, and the new crop proves of rather 
better quality than generally expected. 
Oats of all grades have shown a rising tend- 
ency along the same lines as wheat. The 
prospect of war between Russia and Japan 
has some effect on the grain markets, as 
such an event might increase the demand 
for breadstuffs for export. 


‘Literature. 


WARWICK CASTLE AND ITS EARLS. 


Two luxurious, solid companion volumes 
containing the history of Warwick Castle 











sou, Lord Brooke, as fifth Earl of Warwick 
and Brooke. The author of the book, the pres- 
ent Countess, adds an l’envoi which brings 
the social history of this famous old house 
down to the present time. The book is a 
superb piece of work, both in its typograph- 
ical appearance and in regard to the matter 
of annotations, appendices and index. The 
handsome illustrations, which include two 
photogravure plates and 172 half-tones, 
show Warwick Castle in every stage of 
development. The book is bound in pol- 
ished green buckram, and stamped with the 
family coat of arms. (New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. Price, $8.00 net.) 

THE ROMANCE OF OLD NEW ENGLAND 

CHURCHES. 

A year ago there appeared a book entitled 
‘The Romance of Old New England Roof- 
Trees,’”’ which delighted the many persons 
who read it. This season Miss Mary C. 
Crawford is the author of a companion 
book, in ** The Little Pilgrimage Series,”’ in 
which the romances of old New England 
churches are considered. It is not surpris- 
ing that historic New England contains 
many meeting-houses which are inti- 
mately associated with as romantic events 
as has ever been presented to us in the 
guise of fiction. The very first story in 
the book, “A Pre-Revolutionary Belle,” 
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come to recognize the efficiency and advan- 
tuge of co-operative associations, and many 
private butter-making establishments are 
joining the co-operative associations. In 
order to disseminate the knowledge of mod- 
ern and improved appliances in the business 
of butter making in western Siberia the 
government is opening free courses on the 
subject.—Consul R. ‘T. Greener. 


 ovicultural. 


Hay Dull and Weak. 


The hay market in many localities shows 
signs of being overloaded. The trouble 
is more with the demand than with the 
supply. As is usually the case during the 
holiday season, hay buyers are not very 
numerous or eager and prices sag at slight 
excuse. 

In New York the market is marked down 
a peg allaround. Receipts have'been large 
and more expected to arrive. Buyers are 
holding off in hope of further decline in 
price, and conditions are not expected to 
improve until after the new year be- 
gins. The Boston market is very quiet, 
with quotations mostly unchanged. Best 
rye straw is scarce and higher. Oat straw, 
however, is plenty and unchanged in price. 
Nearly all Western and Southern markets 
are dull and easy, with receipts inclined to 
exceed demand. The situation is, on the 
whole, less favorable to sellers than was the 
case last year. The averaze price of No.1 
timothy hay inthe Chicago market for the 














and its earls from Saxon times to the pres- 
ent day, represent the highly creditable 
labor of love of the Countess of Warwick, 
and the work will especially commend itself 
to holiday purchasers. The house of War- 
wick was closely allied with the history of 
England, and hence the story as recorded in 
these two volumes throws a great deal of 
light on historic events which the reader 
might not otherwise find. The earls of 
Warwick, belonging to each of the families 
that have successively held the title, have 
played their part in most of the dramas of 
English history. We meet thera in the for- 
eign wars: AtCrecy and Poitiers and Agin- 
court, and in Queen Elizabeth’s expedi- 
tion to Havre. They were even more con- 
spicuous in the civil wars: The wars of 
Stephen and Edward II., the wars of the 
Roses, the rising of Lady Jane Grey and 
the war of the Parliament against Charles I. 
They were included among those who acted 
as the hosts of kings and also as their ex- 
ecutors. They both dictated the policy of 
the country and perished miserably on the 
scaffold. There have been Warwicks in the 
navy and the ‘army, and there was oncea 
pirate Earl of Warwick. The town of War- 
wick is alleged to have been the Roman 
Presidium, although the author will not 
vouch for the truth of that statement. Be. 
sides the real history of the House of War- 
wick there is a legendary history, and if 
the Anglo-Saxon invaders exterminated the 
Britons of Warwickshire, there were Earls 
of Warwick when Warwickshire became a 
part of the Saxon kingdom of Mercia. 


contains a character in Elizabeth Whitman 
which was indeed worked into fiction, and 
the novel called the ‘* Coquette, ’? by Han- 
nah Foster, published in 1800, was one of 
the “‘ six best selling books” of that period. 
But Miss Crawford believes that the facts 
of Elizabeth Whitman’s curiously checkered 
career were “ entertainingly distorted ’’ and 
she endeavors to give us the truth, in light 
of more recent data. Any one who has 
ever seen the grav-stone of this unfortu- 
nate wuman, which still stands in the 
old burying-ground at Peabody, near Salem, 
will find here recorded the romance of 
Elizabeth Whitman’s life. ‘The Wooing 
of Esther Edwards,”’ the second sketch 
in the book, introduces us to the interesting 
family of Jonathan Edwards, whose “ great 
awakening’? has gone down into history. 
Rev. Joseph Emerson of East Pepperell 
was an ardent admirer of Esther, one of 
the ten children which blessed the home of 
the great preacher at Northampton, but he 
was doomed to disappointment, for another 
minister of the Gospel, Rev. Aaron Burr, 
won the heart and hand of the fair young 
woman. 

Of the remaining romances, in which some 
old church plays a more or less important 
part, ‘‘ Courtship According to Samael Sew- 
all’? is perhaps the most delectable. This 
story is connected with the Old South Meet- 
ing House of this city. Sewall first courted 
successfully ‘‘ Betsy ’’ Hall, and when he 
married her, her father, John Hall), pre- 
sented the happy bridegroom with the 
young woman’s weight in bright pine-tree 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE EXPERIMENT STATION. 





year ending Dec. 31, 1902, was $12.75 per 
ton; for the eleven munths to Dec. 5, 1903, 
$12.47. Forthe month of December, 1896- 
1902, $10.26; present December prices, 


$11.75. 
———— +e -— 


Wheat Higher. 


Prices of the various grades of wheat 
have moved up two or three cents per 
bushel in the central markets as a result of 
strong demand and moderate available sup- 
plies. Exports are only moderate, the 
prices being rather high for that purpose. 
Some milling experts believe that this coun- 
try is not far from the turning of the ways 
when only in occasional years will there be 
any large wheat surplus for export. Prob- 
ably in no year on record have our Western 
and Northwestern markets shown the in- 
difference to and independence of foreign 
market influences as in this current season. 

There is the usual amount of criticism of 
the Government reports. O. W. Clapp 
says: ‘‘ Now the Government reduces the 
winter wheat area to thirty-two million 
acres and condition 13.1 points, which alert 
statisticians interpret to indicate a crop of 
450,000,000 to 480,000,000 bushels next sea- 
son. Evidently the reports have done their 
work in estimating the 1903 winter wheat 





However, sound, authentic history, the 
author tells us, bezins at the time when 
Alfred the Great rolled back the tide of the 
Danish invasion. Ethelfleda, eldest daugh- 
ter ot Alfred, “threw up the Warwick 
mounds inthe year 912,” but the Warwick 
Castle of this woman-warrior was a very 
different place from the Warwick Castle of 
today. It wasa fort rather than a house in 
which to dwell. From this point the author 
considers in detail the growth of power and 
influence of the House of Warwick. In the 
time of William the Conqneror the cas- 
tle was rebuilt on an enlarged scale. 
At this time and during the _ reign 
of James II. Warwick Castle was a 
royal domicile. We follow the fascinat- 
ing history of the castle and its earls 
down through the period of the House 
of Beauchamp, the House of Neville and 
the House of Plantagenet, the House of 
Dudley, the House of Rich, the House of 
Greville, until we come to the year 1871, 
when a destruciive fire resulted in irredeem- 
able damage to this old landmark which 
had become so familiar to natives and tour- 
its alike. Many of the valuable contents of 
the castle, which was crowded with art 
treasures, were damaged beyond repair. In 
1893 occurred the death of the fourth Ear! of 





shillings fresh from the mint. After the 
death of his first wife Sewail followed out 
the custom which prevailed, that widows and 
widowers should remarry, and it is these 
subsequent courtships which form the basis 
of the Sewall romance. There are twelve 
studies in all, and it was no slight task for 
the author to first gather her materials. 
That she has made such good use of this 
fund of information and written in a style 
which is at once pleasing and natural 
speaks highly of her literary ability. Illus- 
trations add to the general attractiveness of 
the book, and the green and gold binding 
are in keeping with the chvice contents. 
(Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Price, $1.20 
net.) 
MORE GOOPS AND HOW NOT TO BE THEM. 
Those unacquainted with Gelett Bur- 
gess’ **Goops”’ are hereby advised to con- 
sult his latest “‘Goop’’ book and see for 
themselves the whimsical creations of this 
versatile author-illustrator. The pages of 
this unique quarto contain eighty-eight 
rules of deportment for children written in 
such catchy rhymes that the child will re- 
member these simple rules for good man- 
ners with apparent effort. As a ‘‘ Manual 
of Manners for Impolite Infants Depicting 
the Characteristics of Many Naughty and 


Warwick, who was succeeded by his eldest | Though 
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tless Children,” to quote the sub- 
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Another, entitled “Stealing Rides,” runs 
as follows: 
“I thought I saw a little Goop 
Who hung bebind a cart; 
I looked again. He’d fallen off! 
- It gave me such a start! 
‘If he were killed, some day,’ I said, 
’T would break his mother’s heart.’ ” 


(New Yerk: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
Price, $1.50.) 


Popular Science. 


—-Fresh revelations in the phenomena of high 
temperatures have been brought by the new 
quartz vessels of German makers. These ves- 
sels bear great heat without softening, and may 
be exhausted of air, while one end of a quartz 
tube may be safely cooled and the other end kept 
very hot. In such tuber, heated in an electric 
furnace, German chemists have been studying 
the fusing and vaporization of metals in a 
vacuum. The varying behavior of zinc, cadmium, 
selenium, tellurium, lead, antimony, tin, bismuth, 
silver, copper and gold have been watched, the 
evaporation of cadmium beginning at 320° C., 
while gold—the most refractory metal tried—dis. 
tilled but little at 1375°. 

——The peculiar atmospheric or solar phenom- 
enon, known as Bishop’s Ring, seems to be of 
very rare appearance. It was first observed in 
Honolulu by Rev. Sereno Bishop afew days after 
the Krakatoa eruption of 1883, and it has been 
seen but few times since. M. Forel has reported 
noting it on the first three days of last August 
froma height of 6500 feet inthe Alps. It appeared 
as a double ring around the sun, the inner por- 
tion being of biuish-silver color, while the outer 
part was a band of copper, twenty degrees wide, 
shading off into the blue of space. 


—-—Carbon is the basis of all organic products, 
and a striking discovery of Julius Walther, a St. 
Petersburg chemist, is that this element may be 
made to enter into various combinations with 
oxygen and hydrogen by simple electrolysis of 
water charged with carbonic-acid gas, the re- 
sults being several sugars and vegetable acids 
from one form of simple apparatus. The water 
was charged with the gas evolved on pouring 
hydrochloric acid on marble. The anodes of the 
electric apparatus were brushes of platinum and 
the cathodes were preferabiy of clay or silicates 
of aluminum with large surface. The solutions 
about the anode and cathode were enclosed in 
separate clay receptacles, that of the anode 
being kept 5° C. warmer than the other by a 
lamp. The current was gradually increased both 
ip power aiid iii Intensity, and at }wo Volts and 
0.75 ampere oxalic acid appéated, being soon fol- 
lowed by tartaric acid, and by éitrie acid at four 
volts and 2.25 amperes. Fruit sugit was pro- 
duced at five volts and three amperes, the gtape 
sugar. The richness of the products in carbon 
seems to increase with increase in current and 
intensity. 

——A collection of pictures by color-blind per- 
sons formed a late novel exhibition by Dr. F. W. 
Edridge-Green before a London society. Dr. 
Green divides the color-blind into two aistinct 
but associated classes. The first consists of per- 
sons with a spectrum shortened at one or both 
ends, who consequently cannot see certain rays; 
and an individual with a shortening of the red 
end would not seea red light at a distance, al- 
though able to pick out all pieces in a mixture of 
colored wools. The second class are unable to 
recognize certain colors. Normal-sighted per- 
sons see six colors, some even seven; the second 
class of the color-blind see five, four, three, two 
or one color, and are called pentachromic, tetra- 
chromic, etc. 

——The problem of wind power for electric 

stations has been studied for several years by 
Professor La Cour, in the interest of the Danish 
government. To overcome the difficulty of ir- 
regular speed, the motor is provided with an in- 
termediate shaft in connection with a balance, 
and the belt from the windmillis led vertically on 
the disc of this shaft, the pressure « n the latter 
being regulated by the balance bearing conven- 
ient counter-weights. Through this device the 
belt slides on the disc as soon as the load ex- 
ceedsa given maximum. A wind-power plant, 
supplying about fifty amperes of current at 110 
volts, has been in operation about a year at 
Askov, Denmark, and feeds*bout 450 incandes- 
cent lamps. It has given excellent results with 
little attention, calms of several days being 
bridged over by a reserve of petroleum motors. 
——From the latest measurements by Curie, it 
is estimated that the energy of fifteen pounds of 
radium, fully utilized, would run a one-horse- 
power engine many centuries. 
——Sycamore is an exceedingly durable wood, 
and a statue from it, now in the museum of 
Gizeh, is reported sound and natural in appear- 
ance, although nearly six thousand years old. 


——the serum obtained by inoculating horses 
with cobra venom, so effective in the practice of 
Calmette, has been found by Dr. Tidswell to 
have no power in counterac ing the venom of 
Australian snakes. Other experiments seem to 
prove that the anti-venomous serum is only 
active against poison of snakes of the same 
species as that supplying the venom of the 
serum. 

——A German chemist describes a new cement, 
composed of casein and some tannic acid com- 
pound, that becomes very hard when dry, and is 
then insoluble in water, oils, petroleum, etc. In 
preparing it, calcium tannate may be obtained 
by adaing clear lime water to a tannin solution 
until no further precipitation occurs,then pouring 
off the liquid and drying the precipitate. The cal- 
cium tannate is mixed with casein in proportions 
ranging from one to one up to onetoten. The dried 
mixture is reduced to powder, which is ready for 
use on adding water to any desired consistency. 
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.--- Civility isa charm that attracts the love 
of all men, and too much is better than to show 
too little.” 


----The desire of knowledge God has planted 
naturally in us, as hunger is natural in our 
bodies, or the want of light in our eyes. And the 
eye is not.a more certain indication that lightis 
to be given than our desire to know divine 
things is that we shall be permitted to know 
them.—H. Bushnell. 
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A BOY CAN DO IT. 
Smeking Meat With a Brash.—New and 
Simple Methed. 
The old smoke-house fire has gone out, and 
with it the usefulness of the smoke house, itself. 
Neither is any longer wanted. A substitute, 
much simpler, and in every way 
superior, has been found. 
Krauser’s Liquid Extract of 
Smoke isthe new agent success- 
fully and very largely employed 
in smoking meats. Cheaper, 
quicker, cleaner, simpler—it has 
numberless advantages over the 
old method of the smoke house. 
It is applied with a brush or 
sponge, as easily and rapidly as 
paint on a board. A boy or girl 
can do it as well as an expert 
curer, and it occupies far less 
time than the old way. Always ready; no fire to 
build, no wuiting for wood to come, or to cut it. 
Each piece of meat given exactly the coat it 
needs, thick or thin. Krauser’s Liquid Extract 
of Smoke is made from selected hickory wood, 
and while havingthe peculiar properties of the 
wood that cure meat by smoking, it also imparts 
amore delicicus flavor to hams, sausages, beef, 
bacon, fish, or whatever is smoked with it, than 
the old method gave, and is perfectly wholesome. 
It also affords perfect protection against insect 
or mould. It costs less to smoke meat with 
Krauser’s Liquid Extract of Smoke, and the 
meat so cured 'rings the best of prices. Inpfor- 








mation concerning its use, cost, etc., can be had 


by writing to the makers, E. Krauser & Bro., 





Milton, Pa. 
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Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 


President—George H. Yeaton, Dover. N 

Secretary—C. M. Winslow, Brandon Vu. 

See pilcholas 8. Winsor, Greenville, | 
or Z ae and Transferring A yrst 





Cattle f 1 
The Year- Book for 190? furnished free. 


te 


le, good for 44 cows, price, $1.50 per iW: 4... 


auimals over two years old. Transfers, 25 r 
piicate certificates of either entry or tran fer. a 
c Dts each. Double the above amounis in each, 


erd Books, Volume | to 14, may be obtained 1; 
id 





American Jersey Cattle Club 
OF FICES—8 W. 17TH yu NEW YORK. [ 
President—Elmer A. Darling. 
mi Secretary—J. J. Hemingway. 
ks for Registering and Transf. , 
Cattle; also Blanks for Private Butter oa 
Registered Jersey Cows, furnished free of charg. 
upon application to the Secretary. es 
Fees for Ri tering: To non-members, $2 each head 


To members of the Clut pac 
male or female. All animals ener tee. ween 


mals, Zl each. Imported animals, $25. 

Transfers are rec rded free, if presented within 9 

pratter i days. Fete g ransfers presented 
ce of Her egister, $1 per Single Volume. it- 
ter Tests of Jersey Cow 5 inelading all Ceres 
ceived by the Club to Au 1, 1698, 82 per volume 
Private Herd Record, pages. cloth, leather 
back and corners. $2. Pocket Herd Record, 1% 
paxe , flexible leather, 50 cents. i 

Volume of Butter Tests from Aug. 1, 1898, to July 15, 


The By- Laws of the Club, giving full rules to be fo) 
lowed in securing registrati ios 
mailed free on app wae Pe eee, 


DEVONS. 


For want of stabling I offer, at very lo ices 
Eyat Free aan — Bull’ Hamlet and 4 pee 
various ages. Or, I will sell 
Show Herd to any singio purchaser. —— 


JAMES HILTON, Slingerlands, N. y. 


SHROPSHIRES. 


THE GOLDEN-FLEECED—AMERICAN 8 » 
SHIRE REGISTRY ASSOCIATION 
The Largest LIVE STOCK A 
the World. npanmemaaien 
Sixteen Vols. of Record published. 
Shropshire Record recognized bv the “United Sane 
pm a a of Canada to pass Cus- 
. ropshires are th 
Sheep in ‘he Universe. Mslanks free. nn 
Address MORTIMER LEVERING, Sec’y, 
Lafayette, Indiana, 


Tho ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE, Limited, 


Temperance 8t., Toronto, Canada. 
‘Affiliated with the University of Toronto. 
Patrons—Governor-General of Canada and Lieut. 
Governor of Ontario. The most successful Veter 
nary Institution in America. All experienced teach- 
ers. Fee—Sixty-Five Dollars per Sooner, Session 

begins October 14th. Apply to Principal. 
ANDREW SMITH, F. R.C. V. S., Toronto, Can. 














BROOKSIDE HERD 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS, 


To reduce Herd to capacity of 
limited number of A Ne. 1 4 re 


YOUNG COWS 


of high breeding and individ : 
ducers, at #150 each. sewn etadaapeaiaaa 
Also 15 BULL CALVES at bargain prices. 


STEVENS BROTHERS, Laconia, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES, 


One Thoroughbred, four High Grades, 3 t> 5 months 
old, all hand-ome, health , fine growers, the produce 
of my carefully selected Dairy Herd.’ For sale at 


moderate prices.  ¥ Ss. 
Harcourt Farms, Gambier, Ohio. 








UPLAND FARM HERD 


—)) sae 


BROWN SWISS CATTLE. 


F. BR. HAZARD, Owner. 


A féw choice Young Bulls and Bull Calves for Sale,of 
the Florine and Elga familiex, sired by Supreme, the 
Champion Bull at the New York State Fair, 1901 and 
1902. For information and prices, address 
GEORGE T. HUBBLE, Manager. 
Solvay, N. Y. 


ELMWOOD. 
Fiome of leila Pietertje, 


27 Ips. 5 oz. butter in 7 days, A. R.O. Two Sons, twe 
Daughters and many others, closely related to this 
great cow. «.y animal in Herd for Sale. 

GEO. T. McNEIL, Theresa, N. Y. 








Weedlawa Herd Aberdeen-Angus Cows. 
Heifers and young bulls for sale. Also Duroc-Jer- 
sey and Chester {te hogs for sale. 

BENTON GARINGER, Washington C. H., Ohio. 





Maple View Herd 
Aberdeen-Angus Cattle—40 registered bulls aud 
heifers for sate, sired by Fond Lad 32327. 

JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, II. 





R. Lilburn, Emerald Grove. Wis., breeder of the 
best strains of Aberdeen-Angus cattle. Established 
1882. Also registered Shetland ponies. 





Champion Herd, 1900, 1901, 1903. 


Of up-to-date prize-winning Chester Whites. This 
herd won more prizes in 1%, 1901 and 1902 than any 
Chester White herd in the world. If you want sto 
from this herd write 

J. W. DORSEY & SONS, Perry, III. 





Chester Whites. 


Buy your stock from the old reliable herd that has 
produced more prize-winners in the past 19 years than 
apy other herd in the United States. 

M. E. NEWBURN, Hennepin, II. 





50-—Chester White Bears—50. 


Eight fall of 1902 farrow, 42 of spring of 1903 farrow. 
Heavy bone, extra quality. Breedirg most fashion- 
able. Pairs and trios not akin. Also some extra 
yearling Shropshire ram lambs. 

F. A. ECKSTEIN & BRO., 
R. F. D. No. 2. Chester, Howard Co., Ia. 





Chester Whites. 

A fine lot of March pigs. Pairsand trios not akin. 
Write to W. D. HOWLAND. 
R. F. D. No. 1, Keddick, Il. 





Write for show record of our 


Chester Whites. 


All ages for sale. 
Describe what you want. 
HARDIN BBOS., Box P 169, Lima, 0. 





Cheater White Hogs. 


Fall and spring pigs, either sex, from leading prize- 
winning herds. Pew igrees furnished. 
MARTIN VOGEL, JR., Route 4, Fremort, 0. 





Chester Whites fer Sale. 


Best of breeding ; all ages; extra large but smooth; 
weigh 200 pounds at six months. 
W. M. MERCER, Aurora, III. 





Peland-Chinas. 
Twent conty spring boars; large, mellow fellows; 
also one herd boar and fifty August pigs. Customers 


in eleven States. 
CLYDE CARRINGTON, Jamaica, Ill. 





Pleasant View Herd. 


Registered Poland-Chinas, both sexes, for sale; 
guaranteed as represented. My 
Cc. A. BROWNE, Belle Plaine, Wis. 





20 Big-Bened Peland-China Bears. 


March and April farrow, $25 each. 
.W. M. LAMBING, West Liberty, Ia. 





Clydecdale Herses, 


Poland-China hogs, Barred Plymouth Rock chickens. 
PHILIP A. MAUTZ, KR. R. No. 5, Pana, Ill. 





Pelled Duarhams. 





Both sexes, for sale cheap. Also Poland-China hop 
$15. R. B. GUY, Mechanicsbugr, 
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Special Fattening Methods. 
of the recent article on ma- 
g of chickens, bot H. Se 
da farm in eastern sa- 
Jr., bas pees he plans to carry on a large 
ome = in furnishing chickens for market. 
agg +s idea is that winter-grown chick- 
se. eee scarce and high next spring. 
~ buy partly-grown chickens wher- 
— my them, feeding them awhile, 
ee: ff with the machines. The 
and finish them 0) megs on Rin: 
artificially fattened chickens he 
arg h more, but they bring a much 
oly by the pound, thus securing a 
better price bY 
double advantage from the process. 

MIXTURES FOR petecien win epson 

, of food u s m 

; he Ce ee by Mr. Allen, but it 
pears not differ greatly from the 
po\vith which similar {results have been 
socured by machine feeders the world ~— 
English feeders use & large proportion 0 
finely ground oats, the aim being to 
ce white-meated carcasses. American 
n markets are more accustomed 
. yellow-meated poultry, and for that 
"on corn meal is included in most Ameri- 
an rations. A suecessful mixture is two 
ounds corn meal, two pounds oat meal, one 
ui finel 

buckwheat meal, all very y 
yround and mixed to a thin porridge with 
‘hick, sour skimmilk. Chicken fattening 
' any kind is done to great advantage if 
ation is neara creamery where plenty 
of cheap skimmilk can be had. Blood 
meal or finely ground meat is the next best 
form of animal food. 

FOREIGN METHODS. 

\rtiticial poultry fattening is a great in- 
dustry in France, England, Germany and 
Belgium, large establishments devoted 
wholly to this branch of the business being 
numerous in some sections. The use of 
nes or hand stuffing is the general 
practice. During the milder months of the 
year many fowls are partly and sometimes 
wholly fattened in outside cages, placed 
under the lee hedgerow, or where they can be 
protected from the wind and rain. In the 
Uckfield district of Sussex and Kent in 
England a large amount of fruit is 
grown, and these orchards are used for the 
outside fattening cages. These outside 
peus or cages, as are those inside also, are 
very simply made, consisting of laths of 
wood, one inch wide and 14 inches apart, 
except the bottoms, which have the laths 
narrowed below, so as not to catch the 
droppings. Each cage should be six- 
teen to eighteen inches from back to 
front, and the same in height, divided 
by laths into compartments of fifteen 
inches, holding two birds. To each com- 
partment is fitted in front a sliding door. 
The cages, which are usually in single tiers, 
are raised about three feet from the ground 
upon what are called stages—cross-pieces 
of scantling, supported by posts fixed in 
the ground. In nota few instances every- 
thing is of the simplest and cheapest de- 
scription, and the opportunity is taken of a 
slack season to put together what further 
cages are likely to be required either for 
renewal or extensive operations. They are 
also made and supplied at reasonable 
prices. Shelter against wind and rain is 
most important. A thick hedge is very ser- 
viceable against wind, but the top of the 
cages should be covered in with a sloping 
wooden or corrugated iron cover. 

PROSPECTS IN AMERICA. 

Beyond doubt there isa great future for 
specially fattened poultry. Table standards 
tend to become alike among nations of sim- 
ilar stock, and a grade of poultry for which 
good livers in Europe are always willing 
to pay high prices is sure to become a favor- 
ite with the same class of people here. In 
fact there is evidence that well-to-do people 
in America are willing to spend more money 
for choice food than the same class any- 
where else in the world. Special poultry 
feeding and fattening will unquestionably 
become a great business. 

WITH OR WITHOUT MACHINES. 

At present there seems to be some doubt, 
however, as to the place of the fattening 
machines. Theclaim has been made that 
nearly as good results can be obtained with- 
out them, by confinement in small coops and 
careful feeding from troughs in the nat. 
ural way. This idea is advanced by some 
of the people at the Canadian experiment 
stations, but is contrary to the generally 
accepted practice in Europe, where some 
form of artificial feeding is very general in 
finishing high-grade fowls, turkeys and 
geese. Says Mr. Allen in this connection: 
“The point is right here. The birds will 
not eat, naturally, as much as they can use. 
Natural feeding is all right for the first part 
of the process. But during the last two 
weeks the natural appetite is not enough. 
Then we must usethe machine. The birds 
will stand machine feeding for that length 
of time without spoiling their digestion, 
When they get to the top of condition we 
market them. We can’t get full weight or 
best quality without machine feeding.” 

TESTING THE NEW WAY. 

The extent to which artificial fattening 
has already been developed in the United 
States is suggested by the illustration of 
feeding machines in operation at the Mc- 
laughlin plant in Ohio. This concern was 
started for raising broilers on a big scale, 
but experiments in machine fattening 
seemed to indicate that the latter branch of 
the business would pay better, and many 
more feeding machines of leading American 
manufacturers have been added, until 
twelve are nowin use. So far as known, all 
the extensive experiments in this line have 
been located in the Central and Western 
States, mainly Ohio, Iowa, Illinois and 
Kansas, But since the best markets for 
high-grade poultry are in the large cities of 
the East, it would not be surprising if the 
industry should soon become strongly es- 
tablished in that section. Apparently the 
Special fattening methods might prove a 
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CHARACTER ON HORSEBACK 


Many a peculiar sight one sees on horse- 
back. Did it ever oceur to you that a horse 
Taced in this condition becomes very much 
overheated. The saddle with its weight 
Tubs the back, Under the bridle and straps 
are little sore and chafed spots. Soothe and 
refresh by the use of Glosserine. Article 
of creat value in a stable. 


0. N. CRITTENTON CO., 
\l*k Fulton St.. New York 





paying addition to the outfit of the winter 
chicken plants along the South shore of 
New England and along the Sound coast of 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, in the duck 
and goose farms of southern New England 
and the big poultry establishments of New 
Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania. 





Egg Merket Firm. 

The supply is light, and the demand only 
moderate, consumption being greatly re- 
duced because of the high prices. The time 
will soon be at hand when the supplies of 
fresh-laid stock from the South and South- 
west would naturally increase, and thus 
relieve the market somewhat. This usually 
occurs during the first part of January, but 
the general prevalence of very cold, stormy 
weather would reduce shipments and offset 
the expected increase. 

Storage eggs .are extremely high. Said 
one large Boston egg receiver: ‘‘ We are 
rather sorry fur the present excessive prices 
of storage eggs, since itis to be feared that 
speculators will overdo the business next 
spring, and putaway immense quantities of 
the eggs at inflated prices. Conditions such 
as prevail this winter cannot always con- 
tinue, but some men seem to think so. A 
little fellow who put away a hundred cases 
this year is likely to get excited and plan 
to put away a thousand next year. There 
witl be lively buying for storage next-spring, 
but nobody knows what will be the result. 

The New York market shows no material 
change. Some of the advices indicate afew 
fresh goods coming forward from southerly 
sections from shippers who have not 
heretofore been sending any hing to this 
market, but asa rule the advices indicate 
no important increase in the supply for the 
near future. Stock there is very light and 
the demand is sufficient to prevent any ac- 
cumulation in first hands. Refrigerator 
goods are steadily wearing down, and it 
looks as if they would be practically ex- 
hausted by the middle of next month. 
There is no change in prices for any grade, 
and the tone is firm on choice qualities. 

J.D. Avery: ‘‘ The stock of eggs remain- 
ing in storage in Chicago is about ninety 
thousand cases. Indications are that the 
stock will be exhausted early in spring. I 
should not be surprised to see prices ad- 
vance even further, as long as the demand 
for eggs continues as active as during the 
past few years. The demand for storage 
eggs will be good and prices satisfactory. 
For the last twenty years the production 
of eggs has increased about five per cent., 
but the demand has increased much faster. 
There are signs that more storage room will 
be needed another year. I think the total 
put away may reach at least 555,500,000 
cases. There are indications that the farm- 
ers are increasing the stock of laying 
hens, but the result in the increase of egg 
supply will all be needed.” 

H. W. Griswold: ‘* Storage eggs are cer- 
tainly high, but I am not sure that they 
will not go higher. It all depends upon 
whether we are to havean open warm win- 
ter, which would invrease the supply of 
fresh eggs.”’ 
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Profitable Winter Chickens. 


Some of the producers of market poultry 
have been doing very well of late years 
raising winter chickens for Boston and 
New York trade. Choice lots of roosters 
last spring often netted an average of $2 
per bird to the growers. Prices were un- 
usually high, and the general expectation is 
that they will be high next spring. 

The chickens are hatvhed during the fall 
and early winter months mostly by incu- 
bators. The chickens, mainly Light Brah- 
mas and Plymouth Rocks, are grown by 
forcing methods with steam-heated houses, 
crowded quarters and high feeding. Dry 
food is commonly used ; a mixture of grains, 
cracked corn, etc., with plenty of meat 
scraps and cabbages or other vegetable food 
constantly supplied. The chickens, al- 
though crowded at night, have wide range 
by day, but do not need to hunt long for all 
the food they can get. 

The cockerels are caponized, to produce 
heavy weight, but are sold as roasters, not 
as capons. The birds, pullets and caponized 
cockerels are sent together and weigh seven 
to twelve pounds live weight, if Light 
Brahmas, and are often sold alive to travel- 
ing buyers, who pay cash and take the 
birds at the door. 

borticuitural, 
Foreign Apple Markets. 

Special report by G. A. Cochrane, exporter : 
Mail advices to hand give fuller particu- 
lars of the serious slump in foreign apple 
markets that commenced two weeks ago, 
cable advices of which I have given your 
readers from time totime. It appears that 
the causes were largely due to the enor- 
mous arrivalsin Liverpool during the first 
week of this month, a very heavy percentage 
of which was inferior fruit, as well as the 
heavy shipments, per the Saxonia, which left 
this port the latter part of November, land- 
ing a large portion of her cargo badly 
frosted. The fruit was injured before leav- 
ing this port, as it will be remembered the 
weather was exceedingly cold this side the 
last week in November. Then the heavy ar- 
rivals in England of Valencia oranges was 
another cause. With such an enormous 
amount of out-of-conditioned fruit, which 
had to be forced into sale, any price was 
accepted, as the condition was getting 
worse every day, and it is simply wonderful 
that the slump, serious as it was, did not 
prove worse. 

Had this season been anything like a 
normal one, many and many & consignment 
would not have brought anything except a 
heavy reclamation for freight and charges 
to the consignors. It was simply because 
Great Britain and all Continental Europe 
were nearly destitute of apples of home 
growth, and all markets were in good shape 
to take large quantities of American and 
Canadian apples. While most of the ship- 
pers made handsome profits the first two 
months of the season, much of this has been 
lost, and in some cases entirely wiped out, 
with many brought into debt. Some of the 
shrewdest and oldest operators are the most 
serious losers. 

In years past any week’s shipments of 
two hundred thousand barrels if cabled to 
England would have demoralized their mar- 
kets, coup'ed with heavy declines in values, 
but this season with the first week's 
shipment exceeding 200,000 barrels, English 
markets kept advancing, and not until 
the sixth week of shipments from two hun- 
dred thousand to wn ye barrels : a 

there any signs of danger, and n 
prac one casimamet with the idea that this 
was “anew era in which precedents were 
of no account,” but this proved fallacious, 
and made good the old saying, “ History re- 
peats itself,’ while the old proverb, * the 
last straw broke the camel’s back,’’ was 
never more clearly illustrated. As was 
most natural, buyers made the most of their 
advantage, and for a week or ten days had 
matters pretty nearly their own way, but 

















POULTRY FEEDING MACHINES IN USE. 
Scene at the McLaughlin Poultry Plant in Ohio. 





receivers the otherjside, having cable ad- 
vices from their correspondents this side of 
the heavy falling off of shipments, with- 
drew from markets, the other side, all well- 
conditioned parcels, and for such they have 
been enabled to obtain 25 to 50 cents more 
money by so doing. 

Latest cable advices would indicate they 
are fairly cleared up of the wreckage, and 
with the continued light shipments from 
this side, ‘there is every prospect of the ad- 
vance in prices of this week continuing, 
notwithstanding the holidays are so near to 
hand. 

Foreign markets will want from now to 
the end of the season larger supplies from 
this side than in former years, but it is not 
reasonable to expect a restoration of the 
high prices of some three weeks ago. 


— 
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Apples in Firm Position. 


Many apple dealers seem to expect higher 
prices after the turn of the year and are not 
forcing sales at present prices. The export 
demand at present is not very active, but is 
gradually recovering after the recent slump. 
Quotations in Boston in the local trade 
range rather higher for good stock than 
was reported last week. Three dollars per 
barrel is about the limit for best Bald- 
wins. Some dealers are asking as high 
as $3.25 for choice lots, but the same 
grade can be bought for $3. The 
common range of sales_ is, of course, 
below these figures, since fancy lots of 
apples are only a small portion of the total 
bulk of shipments. There are still some 
apples ip the hands of growers in northern 
New England and New York State, but 
most of the general crop is in storage. This 
fact tends to steady the market since stor- 
age men are able to wait their time to sell, 
as their stock keeps much better than that 
which has been stored in cellars than ordi- 
nary fruit houses. 


Green Vegetables. 


The markets are firm, with an upward 
tendency on many lines of vegetables. In 
some cases the effect is caused by the extra 
demand for the holiday trade and will be 
lost again later. In other cases there isa 
scarcity which goes for a steady, high range 
of prices. 

Cabbages and squashes are firm at the 
recent advances, and the tendency has con- 
tinued upward. Onions are in better demand 
and averaging higher. Beets are higher and 
turnips easily hold the recent advance. 
Potatoes are very firm with moderate de- 
mand, but the behavior of Western markets 
indicates a coming advance. Some lines of 
Southern vegetables are very scarce and 
high, and the situation is helping the de- 
mand and prices of hothouse stuff. The 
supply of hothouse lettuce and tomatoes is 
rather light, as is usual at this season, and 
prices are high. 
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Pruning Apple Trees. 


In pruning a fruit-bearing plant like the 
apple, attention must be given not only to 
the height and formation of the head, but 
to the removal of wood as well. The apple 
bears its fruit on spurs, which are them- 
selves developed from wood one year or 
more of age. For that reason, therefore, 
the removal of wood which carries fruit 
spurs reduces the crop the tree is capable 
of bearing. This, then, is a practicable way 
of thinning the fruit. Besides accomplish- 
ing this result, pruning can be used to 
lessen the annual growth and force the 
energy of the plant which wonld naturally 
be used in making wood into the fruit, thus 
increasing its size or enabling the tree to 
carry a larger quantity than would be pos- 
sible were a normal wood growth permitted. 
The approved methods as follows are de- 
scribed by L. C. Corbett in a recent bulle- 
tin of the Department of Agriculture. 

Modern orchardists have come to look 
upon the low-headed tree as more desirable 
than those headed high. A head which is 
23 to three feet from the ground is at pres- 
ent considered more desirable than one 
which is six feet or more from the ground. 
The latter height was formerly frequently 
used. In forming the head care should be 
taken to have the framework branches dis- 
posed at different heights along the body 
of the tree—say from three ‘to six inches 
apart, and distributed as evenly as possible 
around the body asa central axis; that is, 
when viewed from above the picture pre- 
sented would be that of a wheel, the hub 
being the central axis of the tree and 
the framework branches representing the 
spokes. 

For an apple tree three branches are con- 
sidered the ideal number. More may be 
left upon some varieties, particularly those 
which are strong growers and upon trees 
which have a well-developed root system at 
planting time. If, however, the roots have 
been badly mutilated in removing the tree 
from the nursery, it will be safer to reduce 
the number to three rather than to maintain 
alarger number. These three main frame- 
work branches upon the ordinary first-class 
nursery trees should not be more than ten 
or twelve inches in length. At the close of 
the first season’s growth after planting each 
one of these three framework branches 
should be considered as though it were a 
separate nursery tree, and, if possible, 
three sabdivisions of this should be 
maintained for the wood supply of the 
second year, the three branches retained 
being cut back to about the same length as 











| more common. 





those originally held by the tree as planted 
in the first place. This operation should be 
repeated each succeeding year. By so do- 
ing a symmetrical development can be maip- 
tained, and by cutting to an outside or an 
inside bud the habit of the tree can be modi- 
fied so as to make it upright or spreading in 
character. Some trees are normally up- 
right in their habit of growth, while others 
are spreading. This must be borne in mind 
and the character of the variety under treat- 
ment must be taken into consideration in 
cutting the branches, so that they will be 
upright or spreading according to the desire 
of the planter. 

This frequent cutting back of the 
branches of the tree while it is young pre- 
vents the long, bare branches, which are so 
characteristic of old orchard trees. It also 
prevents the tree from growing too tall—a 
condition which makes it difficult to gather 
the fruit or to spray the tree. With the 
low-headed trees less propping is necessary 
than with trees having long framework 
branches. The load of fruit is carried 
nearer the trunk, and the main structural 
branches being larger in proportion to their 
length are therefore better able to carry 
any load of fruit which the tree may de- 
velop. 

Judicious pruning, as has been pointed 
out, not only facilitates the work of culti- 
vation and spraying, but at the same time 
determines to a very considerable extent 
the fruiting habits of the tree; that is, the 
quantity of bearing wood which a tree 
carries can be modified by pruning so that 
it will be practically impossible for the tree 
to retain more fruits in any given season 
than the root is capable of supplying with 
a@proper amount of nourishment. With 
such a balance between the fruit-bearing 
wood of the tree and its root system 
maintained, biennial crops will be 
less likely and annual crops will be 
Orchardists in general are 
coming to believe that the reason for the 
biennial crop in many orchards is due to 
the fact that during the crop year the trees 
are allowed to overbear and that their vital- 
ity is therefore so much reduced that it is 
impossible for them Ito carry a satisfactory 
crop the succeeding year. The thinning of 
the fruit, with the result that a crcp is borne 
each year, has convinced practical growers 
that overbearing is the cause of the biennial 
fruit production. 


Current Happenings. 


The Roman Catholic working girls of 
Dublin are rejoicing over the opening of a 
new holiday home in the country. It is the 
first institution of its kind ever opened in 
Ireland, and it furnishes board and lodging 
for a little over three dollars per week, and 
anicely appointed private apartment, with 
meals, may be had for five dollars and 
twenty-five cents. This philanthropy is 
connected with St. Kevin’s House in Dub- 
lin, and has been called, on this account, 
St. Kevin’s Park. The house is an old- 
fashioned one, containing forty-three rooms, 
and is surrounded by fine gardens and 
ample grounds. 


{n a neat brochure, the Macmillan Com- 
pany issue a sketch of the life and work of 
Jacob A. Riis, whose ‘Children of the 
Tenements’’ shows a knowledge of the 
tenement-house region, unequaled by any 
other writer or reformer. The stories in 
his new book are founded on fact, and every 
incident introduced actually occurred. There 
are both grave and gay happenings in this 
realistic series of narratives. ‘I could 
never fake anything,’”’ said Mr. Riis in oon- 
versation recently, and this is apparent in 
his book which bears the stamp of truth on 
every page. He has lived and worked 
among the tenement dwellers of whom he 
treasurer of the society, and then he 
continues: “‘It was started five years ago 
with the plan the name indicates. Mr. 
Whitney had been in charge of a society for 
the dissemination of that kind ot knowl- 
edge which is mighty good in its way up in 
Rochester. But he had not been at work 
here six months before he sawa different 
kind of light. The people living in the tene- 
ments in New York weren’t lying awake 
nights fighting the battles of Cesar and Han- 
nibal; the precession of the equinoxes were 
not half so interesting to them as the parade 
of Barnum & Bailey circus to the Madison- 
square Garden. They knew little and cared 
less for strictly university training; but 
they lived in great human hives, three thou- 
sand and four thousand ina block under 
one huge roof, as it were, with mos ely 
fonr hundred or five hundred sunless and 
airless rooms in the block, and their chil- 
dren perished miserably of the summe? 
heat and of the winter’s cold. They loved 
their children and they would give all to 
a vethem if they only knew how.” Then 
Mr. Riis goes on to tell how J. Eugene 
Whitney and his society realized what was 
needed most among the three million toil- 
ersin the tenements, and they hired the 
most competent physicians they could get, 
and sent them to the homes of the people, 
to the kindergartens and the settlements 
during the hot weather, and told the moth- 
ers how to help and manage the little 
ones. Their hands were so busy, accord- 
ing to Mr. Riis, that they did not 
have time for Greek and furbelows, 
or even for civic government. They had 
plenty to do in confronting ignorance and 
suffering and helplessness, and they worked 
earnestly to better the sad condition of 
things that they saw about them. Finally, 





they dropped the university extension busi- 
ness altogether and proceeded to show the 
writes, and he knows from intimate asso- 
ciation their joys, struggles, sorrows and 
aspirations. Just now, as we learn from 
an article of his in the New York Suv 
this week, Mr. Riis is enthusiastically in- 
terested in the philanthropic work of the 
People’s University Extension Society, and 
he says to those who want to help along the 
Christmas charities: ‘‘ Don’t let the name 
stop you. Lots of things in this world have 
names that don’t seem to fit. This is one 
ofthem.” This is toemphasize his advice 
to the would-be giver, to send money 
to J. Eugene Whitney, the sevretary and 
poor people how to help themselves out 
of the slough of degradation, poverty and 
ill health into which they were sunk. 
Today the People’s University Extension 
Society, instead of trying to work on inde- 
pendent lines, sends teachers to Mr. Riis’ 
own settlement on Henry street, and to 
twenty other settlements, including the 
Friendly and the Nurses’, St. Roee’s, Sun- 
shine Settlement, the Children’s Settle- 
ment and the Pro-Cathedral and to seventy 


stated by Joseph Beale of the renl estate de- 
partment of the Pennsylvanta road that next 
spring the company wil: plant 150,000 youngtrees, 
and during the year at intervals will plant eight 
hundred thousand more. Altogether the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad will have a torest of about two 
hundred acres. Each of the young focust trees 
will be about ten feet high when planted. 
~——The number of sheep in the United States on 
April 1 was 39,284,000, a decrease of 2,900,000 .as 
compared with the previous year, and the wool 
clip is estimated at 287,000,000 pounds, against 
316,000,000 pounds in 1902. The aver-ge weight 
of fleeces in 1903 is 6.25 pounds, or within a quar- 
ter of a pound of the weight in any recent year. 

——More American dried fruit has been mar- 
keted at Nantes this summer than In any previ- 
ous year. It is likely that 20,000 banels of 
American sliced apples alone will have been sold 
here before the season is finished. The bulk of 
this product Is used for making cider, which isa 
favorite beverage throughout Brittany. 

— The official estimate of the wheat yield of 
New South Wales is 28,570,000 bushels, an increase 
of 12,500,000 bushels compared with the record of 
the year 1901. About,18,500,000 bushels are avall- 
able for export. 

—The saltpetre industry furnishes 76.4 per 
cent. of Chilean exports, consumes about $10,- 
950,000 of Chilean products, and, directly and in- 
P aoa pays about $21,350,000 in duties to the 


churches, twenty-six missions and other Sta: 


places devoted to the bettering of the condi- 
tion of the poor. Theseteachers, who are 
from Pratt Institute, the Teachers’ College, 
or some similar institution, give instruction 
in dressmaking, in cooking, in manual train- 
ing, and in many other things that make eye 
and hand useful, sothat they may aid the 
learner in earning an honest living. Then, 
in further arging his appeal for the Peo- 
ple’s University Extension Society, he says: 
“You see the point they have made, do 
you not; you merchant with pen in hand 
and open check book? No waste there. No 
duplication of effort or of accounts. The 
settlements, the societies, have the houses, 
the classes, the people where they live. J. 
Eugene Whitney has the teachers and sends 
them there. So all his society’s money is 
put to immediate, practical use, and that of 
a kind, as I said, that tells. I remember 
the story of the wharf rats on the East 
river, whom the girls of one of the 
wisest of the settlement organizations 
could not tame, till Mr. Whitney suggested 
manual training—and the first night of it, 
when they had to put the leader of the gang 
out, he was that troublesome. And then 
the weekly lessons and the triumphant 
windup, at the end of three months, when 
the very boy who had been fired, but had 
come back begging to be let in when he 
heard what great doings were there—when 
that very boy led the whole class as the best 
craftsman‘<of them all.”” Mr. Riis dwells 
particularly on cooking-school lessons, and 
indicates that one cooking class among the 
daughters of the poor wage-earners aims a 
bigger blow at drunkenness than Carrie 
Nation ever struck with her “fake” 
hatchet. He claims that a great deal of the 
intoxication among the working classes is 
due tothe fact that they are poorly nour- 
ished on badly cooked food, and that conse- 
quently some stimulant is needed which 
the laborer finds in the saloon where an ap- 
petizing luncheon is spread, oftentimes, he 
might have added, of a kind that creates 
thirst and leads to a larger consumption of 
beer than was first intended by the partak- 
ers. It is no use to preach temperance toa 
man whose stomach 1s craving $for some- 
thing warm to keep it from collapsing. And 
the lessons in dressmaking have'‘also been of 
great benefit in giving poor women a trade 
by which they can earn money when the 
male bread-winners fall ill or die. 
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—Commerce between Canadaand the United 
States shows a rapid gain both in the figures of 
the year about to end and in those of the decen- 
nial period which ends with the present year. 
The year’s commerce with Canada, as shown by 
the figures of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor through its bureau of statistics, will aggre- 
gate nearly $200,000,000, against less than $100,- 
000,000 in 1893. The increase occurs both in im- 
ports into the United States from Canada and ex- 
ports from the United States to Canada. Our 
mports from Canada, whichin 1893 amounted to 
Only $34,000,000, will in the present year reach 
about $55,000,000. Our exports to Canada, which 
in 1893 were $57,000,000, will in 1903 aggregate 
about $130,000,000. Our total commerce with Can- 
ada has thus grown from $91,000,000 in 1893 to 
approximately $185,000,000 in 1903. The total 
commerce of the United States in the calendar 
year 1893 was $1,652,000,000, and in 1903 will aggre. 
gate about $2,460,000,000. Thus the total com 
merce of the United States from 1893 to 1903 has 
increased about fifty per cent., while its com- 
merce with Canada has more than doubled. 

——The Western New York Horticultural So- 
ciety will hold its annual meeting in Rochester, 
Jan. 27 and 28. On the list of speakers are Pro- 
fessors Beach, Jordan, Shingerland, Van De. 
man, Felt, Stewart, Van Slyke, Craig and Dr. L. 
H. Bailey, Messrs. O. M. Teyor and G. T. Powell. 

—Of all poultry in Germany the goose is, 
perhaps, the most popular, yet the numberraised 
(about 4,000,000), according to statistics, has 
grown less every year since 1892. The decrease 
in 1902, as compared with 1892, was: Prussia 
87,611; Wurttemberg, 95,242; Baden, 3380, and Sax- 
ony, 177,500; a total decrease of 364,133. On the 
other hand, the imports of geese in.o Germany 
are constantly increasing. 

——Benjamin Franklin Koons, professor of 
natural history at the Connecticut Agricultural 
College, died Dec. 18 at his home tn Storrs, of 
suppuration of the glands of the throat, from 
which he had suffered since July. Professor 
Koons was the only member of the original 
faculty remaining at the college, having been 
there since 1881. He was a native of Sulphur 
Springs, O., and was fifty-nine years of age. 

——The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Ayrshire Breeders’ Association was held Dec. 
20in Albany, N. Y. The report of the treasurer 
showed a balance of $5169. It was voted to con- 
tinue the home-dairy test for the next year. It 
was voted to appropriate $1000in aid of approved 
exhibits atthe World’s Fair at St. Louis in 1904, 

and a committee was elected to look after the 
selection of animals for the show. C. M. Wins- 
low, Brandon, Vt., Charles C. Doe, South New- 





bury, Vt.,and George E. Pike, Gouverneur, N. 


Y. The scale of points was revised to give a 
more decided dairy conformation to the Ayrshire 
cow. The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Dr. Thomas Turnbull. Jr., Casanova, Va.; 
Vice-Presidents,'Obediah Brown, Providence, R. 
I.; Charles C. Doe, South Newbury, Vt.; E.J. 
Fletcher, South Lyndeboro, N.jH.; S. M. Wells, 
Newington, Ct.; Secretary and Editor, Charles M. 
Winslow, Brandon, Vt.; Treasurer, N. 8S. Winsor, 
Greenville, R. I. 

—James Adam & Co., Liverpool: ‘‘ There 
has been quite a quantity of boxes this week, the 
scarcity of barrels no doubt inducing shippers 
to adopt the smaller packages. We doubt, how- 
ever, if results will prove satisfactory, as calcu- 
lating three boxes to the barrel, even the best 
nave realized an equivalent of only twelve 
shillings, or alittie less than $3 per barrel.” 

—The shipments of wool from Boston to date 
from Dec. 31, 1902, are 227,678,124 pounds, against 
265,856,285 pounds at the same date last year. The 
receipts to date are 270,629,493 pounds, against 
307,758,953 pounds for the same period last year. 
The wool market is very strong. Prices are 
firmer and on medium one-quarter blood staple a 
slight advance has been paid for choice lots. The 
demand continues good and general, about all 
the mills of importance buying more or less. 

—It has been decided by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad management to provide for a future 
supply of cross ties by planting about one mill- 
fon young locust trees on land in Pennsylvania 
purchased for that purpose. State forestry 
commissioner John T. Rothrock will have gen- 
eral supervision of this work. He and a large 
force of Pennsylvania Railroad employees have 
just completed the planting of fifty thousand 
young locust trees on a one-hundred acre farm 
near Conewago, Lancaster Co., Pa. It is 





——Brazil possesses immense wealth in her 
tropical fruits. She exported last year (1902) 
coffee, caoutchouc, sugar, tobac co, cotton, etc., 
to the va.ue of more than $182,500,000 





A Bemedy That Sheunld Be In Every 
Heuscheld. 
WHITNEY’S POINT, N. Y., Jan. 20, 1903. 
The Lawrence- Williams Company. Cleveland, U. : 
I used your Gombault’s C .ustic Balsam on a 
yearling colt that bad an enlargement of the 
ankle. It was quite a bunch. Your Balsam 
cured it without a scar. It should bein every 
household. JOHN H. Knapp. 


Restretched After Nine Wears, and ase 
Geed as New. 
NALL & WILLIAMS TOBACCO CO. 
(Incorporated.) 
LOUIB8VILLE, Ky., June 17, 1903. 

Page Woven Wire Fence Company,Adrian, Mich:: 

Gentlemen—About nine years ago I put up 
a Page Fence on my place in the country, and 
last fall I had occasion to move it about twenty 
feet over the Jine, but as it had met with several 
accidents—one of them being a large tree which 
was blown down and fell directly across it 
leveling it to the ground and after about 
sixty days when the tree was removed 
the fence stood up as strong as before, 
—I was rather unsettled as to whether it would 
stand removal, but your agent, Dr. Miller, after 
looking it over, said that he could put it in shape 
to last several years. After it was put up, I 
found it to be in as good order as a new fence, 
and there is no question but that it will last as 
long. In fact, I was so much pleased with it 
that I gave Dr. Miller an order for fencing to 
completely enclose my pasture. 

I regard the Page Fence as being the best on 


the market. Yours very truly, 
¥. 8S. West. 
Bemeyed Beny Growth ef Three Years 


Standing. 
CARROLL, ME., Jan. 22, 1903. 
The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, O.: 

I used one bottle of your Gombanit’s Caustic 
Balsam on two bone bunches on horses, one of 
three years standing. It removed them both. I 
consider it one of the best things on the market 
for man and beast. C. W. DANFORTH. 


AVE THE CHICKS 


The HUMPHREY Pure Air BROODER raises. 


every healthy chick. Absolutely 
sanitary. Get our free poultry book. 
HUMPHREY, Peck St. Factory, Jollet, Ills. & 
















Krausers’ Liquid 
Extract of Smoke 
Smokes meat ectly ina 
. Made from hickory wood. 
Delicious fiavor Cleaner, cheaper. No 

. Send fore reular, 


emokehouse n d 
E. KRAUSER & BRUO., Milton, Pa. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 








valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cate 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 


JAMES BROTHeRS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


THE ANGORA GAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifally Mlastrateu, 
Telling How to Select, Breed, Tain 
and Manage Them. 
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Pleasure and Breeding 
ZHLOILIOn an: 

ashing and Grooming, Diseases, The Correct Type, 














book. Edi b 

“ No autaor cc uld be more justified in pet on 
4 = ; y mes is 
Mr. 


existence, 
iw 


any owner 
ay Pm York Vogue. 


Interesting and instru.tive in this book.”—<Schood 
“ducation, Minneapolis. 

“ It seems to us abook which those who are fond o¢ 
ca‘s will be 1 toread.”—George T. Augell, in Our 
Dumb Boston. 

“Itisa volume, both for the owners of the 
A ot he: cats. It is tastsfully bound and 
enter- 
Ameri 





.”-—Our Fellow Creatures, 
olume of highest authority, exceedin 
f facts, beautifully lus — 
Boston, Mass. 
postpaid, #1.25. For sale by booksellers o1 


Price, 
sent dir 
JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers 
8O0 W wcht» tan Street. Boston, 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All About Pred 
able Peultry Baising. 

Containing Chapters on How to Make a year 

Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards ant Hlowses 
ce of Breeds; Care of Poultry; Setting 

Hen and _ Incubatio ; Hatching and Lie 














Chicks; Fattening and Pre ng Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Po ; Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponi Receipts and incubators; 


Use of Green Bone for Poultry, ete. 
Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the FLoucH- 


r WALNUT COMPARY, 
Bex 3354, Benton, Mans. 





iat vs vooullius A2ugora 
Kittens in exquisite colors 
charming dispositions and 
very stylish. Send 10 cts. 


vr Rives B. 
‘Box Side, Boston, Mase 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3707 MAIN. 


It is pleasant to know that Miss Rhona 
Adair considers the American girl golfera 
thorough sportswoman. 








So the Emperor Menelek receives us 
cordially even when the embassy is led by 
a gentleman with so suggestive a name as 
Skinner. 
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This tale of a big gambling casino to be 
established on the floating ice of Behring 
Sea immediately suggests the certainty that 
it will be a cold day for those whoget left. 





a> 


Let us thank goodness that there is no 
very close sympathy between our butchers 
and bakers and their brothers in Paris. 
The candlestick makers are not so impor- 
tant. 


With all respect to the Swedish dramatist 
who is attempting to give the world a ‘‘ new 
picture” of Gustavus Adolphus, conserva- 
tive Boston will still stick to Napoleon as 
the more authoritative critic. 
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It is a pity that some of the burglar folk 
who are so busy dynamiting our local safes 
cannot have their attention called to the ice 
jams in the Alleghany river. Here would 
be an opportunity to exert their prowess 
unselfishly and on a large scale. 
>> 

It is a long step from Buffalo Bill’s 
earlier experiences along the Big Horn to 
the new irrigation canal, which he is said to 
be financiering in that historic valley. And 
yet weall hope that Colonel Cody has many 
more years in which to watch the changing 
conditions of the West. 

Faith in thevital reality of Santa Claus 
has not diminished during the past year if 
the fact that the United States mails more 
letters addressed to that gentleman than at 
any preceding Christmas season. The pity 
is that Uncle Sam can come no nearer his 
address than the dead letter office. 

——_-__ +s 

Fortunately the assertion that the revol- 
vers of the Boston police were all out of 
order and generally harmless was followed 
in the same column by the statement that 
they were being thoroughly cleaned, put in 
order and loaded with slugs. The criminal 
classes are generally admitted to be thought- 
ful and interested newspaper readers. 

It took Mayor Collins about five minutes 
to decide that Faneuil Hall is not the place 
for a poultry exhibit, although the Board of 
Aldermen had reached an opposite conclu- 
sion after three weeks of more or less acute 
thinking. The thinking process seems to 
have led the gentle aldermen away from the 
Cradle and into the benyard. 

>> 

According to Mr. Mulvey of the School 
Board, ‘“‘janitors are awed when they go 
before such a formidable body as the com- 
mittee on salaries.’”’ When it takes an en- 
tire school board a good part of a session to 
discuss the grievances of one janitor, it is no 
wonder that janitors, as a class, should go 
before a comunittee of it in awe and wonder. 


> 
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Asaliterary centre, Boston can hardly fail 
to be startled by the recent discoveries of 
Professor Markmann of Liepsic. Professor 
Markmann has analyzed sixty-seven kinds 
of ink and has found them full of dangerous 
bacteria. These bac eria, however, are not 
indigenous to the ink, and it is a wise 
author, therefore, who closes the cover of 
the inkwell between periods of inspiration. 


-s 
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Visitors to Boston this week or next 
should not omit a stroll through the great 
city market. The special displays are re- 
markable in extent and variety. The most 
prominent is a collection of prize-winning 
fat stock beef carcusses from the recent 
Chicago International stock show. Boston 
gets its full show of the choicest in all lines 
of table supplies. It is still in certain di- 
rections the best of all the large market 
cities. 





Some of the milk farmers are reducing the 
number of their cows in order to keep inside 
their limit of shipments. But don't sell the 
best cows, gentlemen, just because they 
will bring the most money. Sit down first 
and figure it out on a business basis of feed 
and yield for the cow’s productive lifetime. 
The best cows make the cheapest milk. 
It is well to sell milk at a good price in the 
city, but it is better in the Jong run to buy 
it at alow price from thecows. Reckon it up 
some time this stormy weather, and plan to 
increase profits a little without the con- 
tiactor’s help. 





The story of the New Hampshire Agri- 
cultural College shows a remarkable ad- 
vance in facilities, teaching force, building 
accommo iations and income. Unlike some 
of the older institutions of learning, it 
shows no disposition to live on its past repu- 
tation, but depends rather on its merits and 
on what it can offer the up-to-date student. 
Best gain of all is the broadening of the 
spirit of management so that the proper 
field of the college is being fully and ade- 
quately occupied. Better than ever before 
this institution is getting in line with the 
needs of the day and in every way desery- 
ing the support of its friends. 
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Egg dealers, many of them, expect prices 
will average very high next spring. The 
idea is that the cold storage of eggs having 
proved very profitable this year, the stor- 
age men will go into the business on a 
larger scale next year, thus making a very 
brisk demand all through the season when 
eggs are usually bought for the purpose. 
Western eggs are the only kinds used for 
storage, but the condition will effect East- 
ern eggs also, and prices should be high all 
along the line. If the expectation is correct, 
as seems likely, farmers should have a good 
market all through the year, and will do 
wellto keep all their good pullets, feed 
them with a good proportion of stimulating 
animal food, and in general plan for April 
egg crop. Very likely the storage men will 
overdo the business and lose money, as they 
have done on some other occasions, but this 
possibility need not much concern the pro- 
ducers so long as cash is paid for the eggs. 


> 
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The present time is something of a critical 
period for the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. The conditions are now changed 
throughout. There are new officials, new 
assistants, a new building and a new con- 
stitution and working plan. The erection 
of the new building gave a much more at- 
tractive and convenient arrangement and 
better working facilities. At the same time 
the cost of construction reduced the net in- 
come available for premiums and exhibi- 
tions. A leading problem of the present 
management is to maintain public interest 





and the support of exhibitors with a smaller 
number of shows, and in some cases & 
reduced schedule of awards. Appar- 
ently the policy is slightly to lessen the 
number of exhibitions, but to retain the 
quality and scope by combining the features 
of several shows into one. Without doubt, 
these exhibitions are a great educational 
power, both in varieties, comparisons and 
general methods in horticulture. They have 
done much to improve'the standing and pres- 
tige of the pursuits represented. It is hoped 
that some way will be devised to increase 
the attendance, which, although large, is 
not adequate to the merits of the wonder- 
ful displays sometimes got together at Horti- 
cultural Hall. The society seems to be now 
reorganized on a very practical workiug 
basis, and it is natural to hope and expect 
that the new conditions will be accompanied 
by the beginning of a new lease of prosper- 
ity and progress. 
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The number of women engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits in Massachusetts is no less 
than 247. Of these women 173 were farm- 
ers, fifteen florists, twenty-four assistant 
florists and eighteen were milk farmers. 
There were alsotwenty-seven women poul- 
try raisers. Assuming that the numberof 
women farmers is about the same in other 
Eastern States, it becomes evident that the 
total is rather larger than commonly sup- 
posed. In all probability the number of 
women will largely increase, since every 
year farming becomes more and more a 
matter of energy, enterprise and good 
management rather than of main strength 
and endurance merely. There is a large 
class of intelligent but rather sickly 
women for whom such an occupation as 
greenhouse gardening, poultry keeping 
or vegetable growing might prove the 
way to health and more or less profit.’ 
Women could be named who have made 
large and fairly regular incomes from 
these pursuits, with gain in health and 
no loss of social or personal qualities. 
Very many widows or daughters of farmers 
have successfully carried on their relative’s 
business, sometimes greatly enlarging its 
scope and protit. Others have gone into 
agriculture in a very quiet way, helping 
the men folks with the lighter outdoor 
work and selling the produce, or engaging 
to assist florists and fruit growers. Many. 
a@ nervous school-teacher and overworked 
clerk, with a natural love for rural pursuits, 
would be far better off in health, happiness 
and opportunities by joining the increasing 
company of women agriculturists. 
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Eastern and Western College Students. 


Dr. Benjamin Andrews, who, from his 
work at Brown University, at Chicago and 
as Chancellor of the University of Nebraska, 
has had perhaps wider opportunity than any 
man in the country to see and know really 
American college students, contributes to 
the current number of the Independent an 
article comparing the students of these two 
sections in a way not altogether flattering to 
us of the East. He believes Western stu- 
dents are superior in persunality and power, 
in general morals and purity to their Eastern 
colieagues. ‘‘ Intentional dishonesty in col- 
lege work is less common West than East.” 
And where in the East a college education 
is generally regarded as a kind of social 
fitting-school for the life of the world, the 
Westerner is far more impressed by the 
practical value of the serious college course. 
The ‘Eastern student is cleverly versatile; 
the Westerner stronger in application, char- 
acter and in knowledge of his subject. A 
deeper regard for religion exists, too, 
among Western students than among those 
of the East, according to Dr. Andrews. 
Thisis in part attributable, he thinks, to 
the “influence of the devout character of 
many professors in the undenominational 
State universities.”’ 

To consider in detail Dr. Andrews’ article 
is not our present purpose. But his remarks 
about the religion of Western students as 
compared with these of the East, and the 
explanation which he gives of the higher 
spiritual quality he.claims to find in the 
West, strike us as rather unfair to Eastern 
educators, especially after reading of ‘‘ The 
Religion of au Educated Man ”’ ( Macmillan) 
just published by Professor Peabody of 
Harvard. This book forces one to believe 
that scholars of the highest religious de- 
velopment have been made and are being 
made at Harvard. Professor Peabody shows 
with singular lucidity that education to be 
education must be spiritual as well as in- 
tellectual. The scholar, he shows, must 
consecrate his life to a quest after truth. 
The scholar, too, should be a man of action, 
employing his gifts and his store of literary 
treasures for the development of his own 
spiritual perfection, and for the betterment 
of his race. The hand-worker and the 
brain-worker, the man of toil, and the man 
of thought, must labor side by side in the 
building of the magnificent design for 
which the world and its inmates were fash- 
ioned. 

This book is distinctly encouraging, as we 
have said. It shows that religion is the sum 
total of those duties which bind the finite to 
the infinite, and that the end of all religion 
is the nurture and development of human 
souls. Professor Peabody, indeed, stands, 
if he stands for anything, for the idea that 
education and religion are of necessity very 
closely allied. And Professor Peabody is, 
the moral teacher and guide of the largest 
university in America, of Harvard, the great 
university of the East. 
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Men and Women Lawyers. 


The recent action of the Bar Association 
of New York city in voting down an amend- 
ment to a constitution, which debars women 
from membership, was explained in the New 
York Tribune’s report of the meeting ina 
fashion which reflects no credit, to speak 
mildly, upon the majority of New York’s 
lawyers. ‘‘ The considerations of physical 
pleasure, the occasional cigar, the coatless 
workroom, the festal supper after the meet- 
ing, when the members are regaled with 
‘stories,’ tempted them to defeat the 
amendment,” says this report, ‘‘and many 
yielded and voted to exclude the pride of the 
lists.”’ 1n other words, the nen of the Bar 
Association in New York have not yet ar- 
rived, itappears, at that degree of civilization 
where gentlemen are no iess gentlemen 
when women are not by to admire them. 

The Springfield Republican commenting 
on the matter, tells us that it is not many 
years ago that similar discouragement for a 
similar reason was offered women who ap- 
plied for membership in the medical soci- 
eties of several States. It was notorious 
that spicy anecdotes were wont in those 
days to vary the serious debates of the 
doctors. But after a while it occurred to 
these physicians themselves that such con- 
versation as they would not bring into their 
homes and could not utter without shame 
before women, should be abandoned en- 
tirely by them, men being as worthy of re- 
spect as women, and self-respect being as 
important a consideration for the stronger 
as for the weaker sex. “The well-known 
observation of General Grant certainly fits 
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this case,” says our Springfield contemps- 
rary. ‘When a speaker said he was about 
to tell a story, and looking about him re- 
marked, ‘I believe there are no ladies pres- 
ent,—Genera) Grant would quietly observe.’ 
There are, however, gentlemen present,— 
and the story was not told.” 

Doubtless the Bar Association of New 
York contains many gentlemen of real 
manliness and fine breeding; several mem- 
bers indeed argued very strongly for the ad- 
mission of the women lawyers, and it is 
highly probable that the broadening of the 
association cannot be much longer delayed, 
so small was the margin in favor of exclu- 
sion. Whether the presence of the ladies 
is or is not permitted in the near future 
seems, however, of small moment compared 
with the criticism that must come to any 
body of men who shut out women on the 
ground that in their presence they could not 
indulge in such coarse speech as they wish 
to use. 

Here in Boston, to be sure, the men law 
yers and the women of the same profession 
have different clubs, preferring to take their 
social pleasures separately. The dinners of 
the Portia Club are delightful occasions. 
Doubtless, the dinners of the men lawyers 
are no less attractive. We cannot but be 
glad, however, that neither organization 
has ever felt called upon to explain its sepa- 
rate existence by a confessed desire to 
maintain a low tone of intercourse or in- 
dulge a questionable taste in the matter 
of stories. 





Immigrants as Farmers. 


That farmers of foreign birth are fast 
taking the place of the original New 
England stock is an opinion often ex- 
pressed. To a certain extent it may be 
true, but facts show that the change has not 
occurred to the extent sometimes asserted. 

The lately issued summary of the Massa- 
chusetts Labor Bureau shows that of 37,281 
men engaged in agriculture, there were 26, 
524, or nearly two-thirds, of native birth and 
descent. These are farm ownerso: mana- 
gers. There are besides 33,912 hired hands, 
of which 49.10 per cent., or a little less than 
half, were of native stock. It appears that 
the change, as might be expected, has been 
more decisive in the nationality of the help 
than in that of the farm owners. 

In some special branches of farming the 
proportion of foreign stock varies widely. 
Thus, of 110 cranberry growers all but three 
are natives, while of about seven hundred 
florists 266 were of foreign birth. The ex- 
planation apparently is that the cranberry 
business is a native industry, concerning 
which new arrivals would know little or 
nothing, while the crops of the florist being 
grown under glas:, are largely independent 
of climate or outside conditions, and the 
foreign florist at once finds himself at home 
in an American greenhouse. In fact, many 
of our leading greenhouse men are of 
British, French or Swedish birth. 

Of the head market gardeners, 594 were 
of native birth and 187 foreign birth. Of 
gardeners’ helpers there were 1356 of foreign 
birth and 776 natives. Evidently the new- 
comers will be. more largely represented 
among the gardeners of the next few years. 
It isacommon experience that the ambi- 
tious helper becomes foreman and finally 
owner or manager. 
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The Beginning of the New Year. 


Probably all of the readers of this paper 
will look upon the first day of January as 
the beginning of a New Year. We had al- 
most said celebrate it as such, but in New 
England there is but little celebration of 
the first day of the year. T.ere are not the 
joyous festivities that, of late at least, have 
grown to be inseparably connected with 
Christmas Day; nor of the family reunions 
that mark our Thanksgiving Day, once ex- 
clusively an inheritance from our Puritan 
fathers, but now national; nor of the noisy 
demonstrations of Independence Day, or 
the recurrence of the sad memories, now 
not unmixed with congratulations for the 
continued existence and prosperity of our 
nation, that are a part of our Memorial Day 
services. 

There are yet many, however, who find 
that the New Year brings changes in their 
lives that are not the less plainly marked 
because they are made quietly. Many busi- 
ness men and firms will at this time sepa- 
rate and dissolve the ties that have united 
them during the past year and perhaps much 
longer, and many will form other connec- 
tions with bright hopes for the future. 
Some will form new plans and adopt new 
policies that they expect to bring greater 
prosperity, and some may step down and 
out of the places they have filled to enjoy 
the rest they have earned in the years that 
have passed, while others will feel that their 
day of usefulness has passed and that they 
have but little to look forward to but a 
short period of idleness and dependénce 
upon others until they can begin a new life 
in the great herea(ter. 

There aré some younger men who will try 
totake up a new life here, who will look 
over the accounts and records of the past, 
note the mistakes they have made, the 
faults they have committed, and the 
wrongs they have done to themselves and 
others, and will start anew with a deter- 





mination to do better in the future by avoid- 
ing the errors made in the past. Those 
who do this, and who begin the New Year 
with the spirit of what was so lately our 
Christmas greeting, ‘‘ Peace on earth and 
good-will to mankind,’”? should enjoy a 
** Happy New Year,” and thrice happy will 
they be at the end of the year if they have 
been successful in their endeavors. 

There are many who will utter to their 
friends and acquaintances on this day the 
wish for a Happy New Year, as a conven- 
tionally polite greeting, with scarcely a 
thought or care as to what they may be able 
to do toward helping them to be happy. 
Others may really wish them happiness and 
yet not be prepared to make any sacrifice or 
effort toward bringing about the realization 
of their good wishes, while a few may wish 
earnestly to bestow whatever may be most 
likely to give true happiness, not for a day 
or a year, but for all future time, and may 
live for that end, thus striving to begin the 
vear as they feel to be their duty as indi- 
vidual members of the universal brother- 
hood and as true followersof the Christ, in 
whom they believe. 

Business men, beside the changes in their 
business relations which we have spoken of 
above, will generally try to commence the 
New Year by a review of the work of the 
past year. They will try to make an in- 
ventory of the value of the property they 
have in possession on that day, and a 
schedule of the debts they owe, and the 
amounts owing to them, that they may 
know how they have succeeded, and how 
they are now financially situated, and, if 
they are wise, they will try to plan their 
future expenses by their prospective in- 
come for the year, so that they themselves 
and family may have the necessities of life 
and so much of its luxaries as their pros- 
perity may entitle them to without taking 
upon themselves a liability of debts which 
will cause them to wrong vthers. 

To do this is as much the duty of the 
farmer as of the trader, and he should have 
his books so kept that he may see what he 
has found to be profitable in the past and 
what he may expect to be so in the future. 
We have known more than one man who 
worked hard and lived frugally, as did also 
his family, to make a failure in his busi- 
ness because he failed to know wherein his 
expenses exceeded his income. Perhaps he 
kept cows that did not produce milk enough 
to repay the cost of the food they consumed, 
or perhaps he had horses that did not do 
enough work in a day, or work enough days 
in a year to be profitable property. These 
are, perhaps, the most common errors of 
the farmer who does not carefully watch 
the courses of his income, but there are 
others who grow crops that only in the most 
favorable years will repay the labor ex- 
pended on them. And there are on many 
farms idle acres that with a little labor 
properly laid out could be made productive. 

Asa people wecan look back upon the 
history of our country not without regrets 
for much in the past, but certainly with 
much of hope for the prosperity of the 
future. We are again at peace with the 
world, with foreign nations and in our 
newly acquired territories. If, in some of 
them there may be occasional guerilla out- 
breaks, they are not worse than those which 
followed the close of our civil war, nor 
worse than the continual warfare between 
the criminal classes in our large cities and 
those who believe in the enforcement of our 
laws. 

We are too strong in our army and navy 
to tempt foreign powers to seek a quarrel 
with us, and even stronger in our commer- 
cial relations with them and our financial 
standing. Our citizens in the new territo- 
ries are rapidly becoming not only civilized, 
but Americanized under our rule, and our 
temporary control of Cuba, after we had re- 
lieved it from the cruel bondage of Spain, 
has resulted in such improved sanitary con- 
ditions in its cities that we need no longer 
fear a pestilence from its shores, devastat- 
ing our Southern States as it has done in 
the past. 4 
Under improved methods of cultivation, 
our fertile soil is each year bringing forth 
more abundant harvests, and the combina- 
tion of skilled labor with abundant capital 
enables our manufacturers to produce such 
goods as our markets demand atacost as 
low as they can be produced by the cheaper 
labor of other countries, and with a prompt- 
ness that their manufacturers cannot equal. 
With our facilities for rapid communica- 
tion and transportation, not only are the 
East and the West,'the North and the South, 
brought so closely together that we are 
united in closer bonds than ever before, 
but the markets of the world are open 
to the products of our agriculture, our 
manufactures, our forests and our fisher- 
jes, and with the prospect of an early 
completion of the canal across Panama, we 
shall so shorten the distances between our 
Atlantic coast cities and those on the west- 
ern coast of South America and the eastern 
coast of Asia and Africa, that we expect 
their millions of inhabitants to become 
practically our near neighbors and our cus- 
tomers. Thus in the bonds of intimate 
business relations and dependence upon 
one another we may look for the day of 





universal peace among the nations. 


come independent republics when they are 
fitted for self-government, or whether they 
and possibly other republics and the colonies 
of other nations are allowed finally to be- 
come parts of our great Union of States, 
will matter but little if we become part 
of one great brotherhood of peaceful and 
prosperous nations. Better good neighbors 
than members of a disunited family. 

Because Jan. 1 is, however, the beginning 
of the New Year with the Americans, Eng- 
lish, and French,it does notjfollow that it is 
so with all. The Boers in South Africa cele- 
brate its coming with much ceremony 
from Jan. 1 to 8 The Russians, or 
such of them as belong to the Greek 
church, have not accepted the Gregorian 
calendar, and their first of January corre- 
sponds with our thirteenth. New Year in 
Japan comes on Jan® 29 by our calendar, 
and the Chinese celebrate it on the second 
day of February. With them it is a 
day of great rejoicing, as it may well 
be, for on that date every good China- 
man has paid his debts for the previous 
year, and those who cannot do so are 
disgraced and degraded until they can 
do so. This is an example that Christians 
might well learn to imitate. The Hebrew 
year is variable in length, some years hav- 
ing twelve and others thirteen lunar months, 
and thus their New Year begins on an un- 
certain date, but always in our autumn. 
Last year it was observed on Sept. 22. With 
them it is a Sabbath or day of rest and ab- 
stinence from work or business. To all 
nations, however, we wish a Happy New 
Year, beginning when it may, and that it 
may continue and be followed by many 
others. 
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An Impressive Record. 


A tastefully illustrated pamphlet entitled 
““The Story of a Business’’ will prove of 
great interest to insurers and others who 
like to see industry and enterprise re- 
warded by deserved progress. It sets forth 
the growth of a business from moderate 
proportions to great ones, and shows what 
acute intelligence and wise forethought can 
accomplish in worldly affairs. It details the 
advances made by an insurance agency 
founded in 1868 up to the present time. At 
the beginning the partners in the firm were: 
Mr. George E. Foster and Mr. Charles H. 
Cole. In 1873 Mr. Cole retired when Mr. 
Gideon Scull, who had previously been a 
partner, was mentioned in the firm name, 
Foster & Scull. Mr. Frederick Bradley, 
who had been identified with the agency 
since its inception, first as clerk and after- 
ward as partner, took the place of Mr. 
Foster, who died in 1881, and the firm name 
was Scull & Bradley, until the death of Mr. 
Bradley in 1892, when it was changed to 
Scull & Field. Upon Mr. Scull’s :etirement 
in 1897, the present highly prosperous firm, 
Field & Cowles, was formed. In its early 
days the agency represented but one com- 
pany, the Insurance Company of North 
America, for both marine and fire business, 
and it occupied quarters at 27 State street, 
covering only an area of four hundred 
square feet, and the two partners and one 
clerk did all the work. 

Now the transaction of its business re- 
quires over ten thousand square feet and 
between fifty and sixty employees. The 
fire premiums for the first year were less 
than seventeen thousand dollars, but at 
present the annual fire premiums are over 
one million dollars, a marvelous growth in 
thirty-five years. Foster & Cole left their 
original quarters in 1870, and removed to 15 
Devonshire street (now number 53) where 
at first they found sufficient accommodation 
in one room, but they soon outgrew this nar- 
row space and eventually they occupied the 
entire first floor and basement of the build- 
ing. In 1888 these quarters were outgrown, 
and the agency was moved to 85 Water 
street, where it now occupies the entire first 
floor of the building, eighty-tive feet front 
and sixty-five feet in depth, and also the 
basement pend a larger part of une of t e 
upper floors. 
In 1872, when the great Boston fire vuc- 
curred, the agency represented the Royal 
Insurance Company vf Liverpool, the In- 
surance Company of North America and 
American Fire of Philadelphia, and these 
companies paid in full the lo:ses of the 
November conflagration, amounting in the 
aggregate to $3,000,000. Field & Cowles 
now represent the Royal Insurance Com- 
pany of Liverpool, the Insurance Company 
of North America of Philadelphia, the 
American Fire Insurance Company of Phila- 
delphia and the National Fire Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Ct. 

A full description of the various offices, 
accompanied by excellent pictures, is con- 
tained in the pamphlet, and it shows that 
for convenience of access, and for facilities 
for transacting business promptly and cor- 
rectly, the agency of Field & Cowles has 
never been excelled. In perfection of detail 
and elegance and utility of appuvintment, it 
is a mudel in its way, as “The Story of 
a Business,” which should bein the hands 
of every insurer, conclusively proves. 
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How to Get Better Fruit. 


At the present time much talk prevails 
among horticulturists in regard to improve- 
ment by selection. It is net improbable 
that in the near future they will be of- 
fering pedigree scions for sale. While se- 
lection is all right and important, snap 
judgments are to be avoided. 

A few years ago a neighbor of mine 
found on a farm on the border of a meadow 
a tree bearing extra fine Porter apples. The 
next spring he tvok scions from that tree and 
asked me to graft them upon a Porter tree 
standing on his own grounds. 1 expressed to 
him a doubt as to their being any better 
when grown on his tree than that tree was 
growing. But he claimed that it wasa dif- 
ferent kind of Porter; was dead sure of it, 
infact. I grafted his tree, and while doing 
it I cut scions from the tree and grafted 
them into a branch in the top of the tree, 
and when I[ had finished the job I told him 
what I had done, and told him that if, when 
the grafts commenced to bear, he could tell 
me which grafts came from that tree, I would 
pay him back the moneythat he had paid 
me for doing the work. In due time the 
grafts fruited, and he was unable to dis- 
tinguish one from another by any difference 
in size or quality of fruit. This case of se- 
lection did not meet expectation. 
Improvement by selection must. begin 
further back. It must commence with the 
roots, or graft stock. Planta large quan- 
tity of seeds and bud the young trees 
thus produced that are growing under 
exactly the same conditions with the same 
variety, and select for graft stocks those 





Whether we allow our colonies to be- 
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perpetuated when worked on ha-,..... 
stocks, however favorable other es = Ce 
may be. I have five choice seedlin, Jone 
and I shall propagate them from the; r ro . 
as well as from their tops,to make. 
whether they will do better on thei, a 
roots ur on roots of some other va; iety dy 
test old varieties where the original 1... te 
gone, with this object in view, 1 wi)... 
that cuttings from these can be rooted 7 
properly prepared, which will accv;,,, ‘I 
the same object or results. _— 
N. B. Wait; 
Norfolk County, Mass. 
improving Muck Land. 
There are throughout the country trier 
of land of varying sizes that can be ¢,,. seq 
under the head of muck lands. In, ;,,., 
cases these lands are low and wet, sel: 
yielding any crop except the native gruss 
With the constantly rising value «; 
proved lands, the problem of bringing t}...... 
muck soils under cultivation presents jt... ; 
This problem presented itself to the ini. 
Experiment Station with the result t},..: 
thorough study was made to determin: : 
cause of the unproductiveness of such «., . 
and the best methods of bringing them |. : 
use. According to the results of investi. 
tions as published in Bulletin No. 95, the 
cause of the unproductiveness of 1); 
lands lies in the nearness to the surface 
the permanent water level. Wherever ;).. 
water level of the soils vould be reduced ; 
forty-two inches good corn crops could |. 
grown, but where the level stood at thi: 
inches very little could be raised. 
‘Lhe best method of improving these svi). 
is unquestionably by drainage, but wher. 
this method is not practicable, either .) 
account of its cost or the location of th 
land, temporary means of improvement ina 
be adopted. Inaseries of experiments | 
was found that good results could be o))- 
tained where a thick coat of straw was 
ployed down, or where kainit or lime was 
used. The straw used was short wheat 
straw, the lime was air slacked, at the rate 
of five tons to the acre, and the kainit (a 
low-grade potash manure) was supplied at 
the rate of one ton per acre. The best ra- 
sults were obtained from the use of the 
kainit. Each plot of the treated soil showed 
a marked improvement, extending over ten 
years, in the yield of crops over the land on 
which no straw, lime or kainit was used. 
The study of the effect of drainage upon 
these muck soils demonstrated that little 
benefit could be derived unless the tile were 
laid in the porous subsoil, which invariably 
underlies the muck. Before undertaking 
the drainage of a muck field, it is recot- 
mended that holes be bored in different 
parts of the field, with the object of deter- 
mining the depth of the water-bearing sub- 
soil. Frequently this subsoil is found in 
ridges quite near the suriace in places, and 
by laying the tile in one of these ridges 
more gcod is done at less expense than by 
laving it in dead muck. 
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Where sheep sorrel is a nuisance in hay- 
tields, liming of the soil is an effective 
remedy. From experiments noted by the 
Department of Agriculture it is believed 
that the appearance of sorrel is due to 
ac‘dity of the soil. Lime n-utraliz2s such 
acid conditions. The Rhode Island Experi- 
ment Station has for some years been ex- 
perimenting with lime applications, in co .- 
juaction with other tertilizers. Ln a'l cases 
where tried on graxs lands the liming 1n- 
creased the total yield to a very marked 
extent, in many instances to over thre- 
times that of the unlimed lands, otherwise 
similar in character. The effect of liming 
ov timothy and clover fielus was hizhl, 
beneficial. 
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.---And all suffering at length conduces to the 
triumph of the victorious spirit, and opens toit a 
more glorious career in eternity. God is just! 
Throughout the creation tuc.c. nothing wrong 
or unjust. Everything leads upwaru tv a glviivus 
end.—Zschokke. 
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that show the best results and propagate 
them from their roots, until scions can be 
obtained from such propagation to graft on 
roots of same. When that is done, an im- 
provement is already established. So much 
depends on the stock and the conditions 
under which a tree is growing that it is 
folly to expect that the extra fine quality of 
the frait of a tree growing under most 
favorable conditions can with certainty be 
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MALE SwINS—13¢ Pb; dairy skins, 40@60c. 
TaLio —Brighton, 3@3hc P tb; country lots 
2@24¢ 
PEI rs —40.a60e. 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Waine. k Connors 14 
ac Brighton. H A Gilmore 8 
Farmington LS Scattering 50 
Co 21 50 L Stetson 28 
FL Ho 12 O H Forbush 12 
4 Rshirley 14 20 GCheney 10 
The Libby Co | 20 J Freeman 4 
Toaompson & A Wheeler 10 
Hanson 11 100 J P Day 18 
ER Foye 32 CD Lewis 13 
y Hampshire. Western. 
~ Brighton. At Brighten. 
WF Wallace 5 40 JJ Kelley 70 
Foss & Chap- Morris Beef Co 289 
man Swift & Co 544 
AINE DM & Weel re Sata 
‘o. aley 
Gao Marvis 20 SS Learnard «4 
AFJones& Co 9 40 
E Sargent 4 3 AtINEDM& Weel 
At Watertown. Je. 
Frank Wood 14 250 NEDM& Wool 
W F Wallace 5O Co. 8100 
W H Bean 81 
Vermont. Brown, Snell & 
At Watertown. Co 99 
Fred Savage 7 H Harris 292 
BH Combs 53 H Gilchrist 456 
KE Freneh 50 W Daniels 251 
AtNEDM& Weel E Maybee 56 
Co. D Monroe 34 
W A Ricker 9 170 WH Price 72 
BF Ricker F Hunnissett 63 
& Co 17 80 J A Hathaway 589 
At Brighton. 
JS Henry 5 Canada. 
AtNE DM & Weel 
Massachusetts. Ce. 
At Watertown. W Laveck 215 
J SHeury 25 Swift & Co 297 
0 H Forbush 25 H Gilchrist 745 


At Brighten. W H Bean 118 


JS Henry 33 





Expert Trafiic. 

The English market shews no improvement on 
State cattle; 12 c, d. w., is the top price and from 
that down tolle. The arrivals are too heavy to 
brace up prices. The week’s shipments were 
3216 cattle, 2703 sheep. Sheep are weak at il@ 
12c, d. w., and lambs slow ati13c,d.w. Of the 
above numbers 1847 cattle, 1210 sheep went for 
Liverpool; 599 cattle and 1493 sheep for London; 
519 cattle for Manchester and 251 cattle for Glas- 
row. 

4 Herse Business. 

The arrivals of Western horses were light, and 
the trade no better than expected the last week 
ofthe year. Itis thought that after the holidays 
are over the business will begin to revive some- 
what. For real good horses prices continue 
strong. At Myer Abrams & Co.’s sale stable the 
arrivals were 3 express carloads of Western. 
Oue of the loads was of very nice horses, of 1200@ 
1700 ths, and sold at $150@275. The trade was 
nothing to boast of. At H.S. Harris Sons’ sale 
stable 3 cars were on sale, of good weights; sold 
at arange of $125@250, with a quiet market. At 
Moses Colman & Sons’ stable less than the usual 
trade for the week was noted. They sold a few 
horses from $40@150, mostly. At Welch & Hall 
Company’s sale stable some fine, heavy horses 
were on sale. They sold at plump $250 for best, of 
1700 Ih -, down to $150. At L. H. Brockway’s sale 
Stable the trade was confined to seconds, at $25@ 
400, 

Union Yards, Watertown. 

Tuesday—Market for beef cattle was in a little 
better shape than at the opening last Tuesday. 


Anything that was of good quality sold quickly 
at firm prices. Butchers were in better trim to 
slaughter and wanted a supply. O. H. Forbush 
Sold bull and 1 steer, of 890 and 800 Ibs, at 3c; 4 
COWS, 405 Ibs, at 3h¢; 4 cows, 820@1020 Ibs, at 24c ; 
- cows, 1960 ths, at $3.10. J. A. Hathaway, for 


the home trade, sold 30 steers, 1700 Ibs, at 53c; 30 

(lo., of 1650 ths, at She; 40 do., of 1500 ths, at 5c. R- 

Connors, 14 beef cows, 9001100 ths, at 24@3c. 
Milch Cows and Springers. 

Trade not extensive, rather in the moderate 
line, at 825055. 

Fat Hogs. 

Market on Western improved ie, l. w., at 43@ 
i’, with local hogs at 6@64c, as sold dressed 
Welght 

Sheep Houses. 


Slim sheep and slim lambs sold $e Imgher, and 
best lambs 20¢ J 100 tbs lower, and no 
change on best sheep. While good lambs are 
‘ower they find the trade for mutton in the city 
at low rates, and margins in their favor are slim. 
Sheep sell at $2.3044.30 p 100 tbs, and lambs at 
M.5076.10 1) 100 ths. 


Veal Calves. 


Market is firm and the trading was much easier 
than a week ago. What were offered were 
turned over to butehers who were anxious to 
‘ausliter. O. H. Ferbush sold 6 calves, 6c. W. 
F. Wallace sold 100 head at 5@é6e. 


Live Poultry. 

One hundred thousand pounds on the market 
lorthe week. Fowl at l1l@l1lic; chicks at 104@ 
llie: « wKS, ska9e. 

Droves of Veal Calves. 
—e armington Live Stock Company, 70; 
»y Company, 40; O. R. Shirley, 20; Thomp- 


SOU Hanson, 40; E. R. Foye, 20. 

ae ‘luupshire—A, F, Jones & Co., 120; E. 
Sarge 40, W. F, Wallace, 112; Foss & Chap- 
Nau, 11, Frank Wood, 30. 


RL, | Fred Savage, 35; B. H. Combs, 35; 

tide ‘h, 50; W. A. Ricker, 150; B. F. Ricker 

1. 8. Henry, 40. 

bushy. elts—J. 8. Henry, 70; O. H. For- 
1 1. A. Gilmore, 30; scattering, 125; L. 

George Cheney, 15; J. Freeman, 3; D. 

A. Wheeler, 10; J. P. Day, 80; C. D. 


rade Tuesday and Wednesday. 

i yards: 1435 cattle, 1410 sheep, 30,129 
ilves, 110 horses. From West, 1095 
heep, 110 horses, 30,000 hogs. Maine, 
| sheep, 18 hogs, 190 calves. New 

+) cattle, 40 sheep, 22 calves. Ver- 
‘Ue, 40 calves. Massachusetts, 200 
OkS, 325 calves. 

ere were on the market 1435 head 
could)... “8 many Massachusetts cattle as 
Week yt Says one dealer: “This 1s the 
Cattle « am without a good supply ot beef 
and wo ‘chers were in earnest about buying 
Mediat, 400d cows, heifers and steers for im- 
dresc,,,,, chter. The fact of there being fewer 
butehey ‘"! arrivals from the West helped home 
Steers , Pr & Chapman sold 5 cows and 
OXen, »; 8, at 23c. A. R. Shirley sold 1 pair 
cows... BS, at dhe; 5 cows, 1000 ths, at 3c; 4 
Slim eo Of 800 Ibs, at Jc. A. Wheeler, 4 
COWS. or »,,, 1S, at Ihe; 2 cows, 700 Ibs, at 2c; 2 
8d een, IDS, at 3e; 3 cows, 2h@3ic. J. P. Day 

7 ‘nd 1 bull, of 900@1100 ths, at 3c. 
Deale 11ch Cows and Springers. 
ers do hot appear so jubilant over the 

as during some previous weeks. The 
gp lighter and buyers not numerous. 
Y after New Year's a slight improve- 


hogs, 
Cattle 
Weatt 
Hamp 
mone 
Cattle 
Tues 


of Catt 


ment will be noticed. E. R, Foye sold 1 fancy 
springer, $60. Foss & Chapman sold 1 fancy cow, 
$55. R. E. French, 1 nice cow at $50. The Libby 
Company sold 3 choice cows at $55@60; 5 cows at 
$45;5 cows at $35@40. J. 8. Henry sold cows 
from $35@60, 

Veal Calves. 


A good demand prevails at strong prices, and 
easy sales are made for anything desirable. The 
Libby Company sold 40 calves, 110 ths, at 6c, O. 
H. Forbush, 6 calves, at 6c. Foss & Chapman, 10 
drinkers, of 250 ths, at 3c. A. R. Shirley, 20 calves, 
120 ths, at 63c. E. R. Foye, 20 calves, 110 tbs, at 


6ic. 
Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—A good feeling prevails for beef 
cows that are selling at {c advance, there being 
but few on the market. The milch cow trade is 
just fair, with 397 head on the market. More 
buyers than anticipated, which helps out the dis- 
posals. E. H. Foye sold 7 cows from $40@55. The 
Libby Comdany sold at $60, 2 choice cows. Sales 
were made at $35@40, $45@55, all on commission. 
Farmington Live Stock Company made sales of 
cows, $30@50. J.S. Henry sold 2 choic? cows at 
$60; 5 cows at $55; 10 cows at $50, down to $38. 
Foss & Chapman sold 6 beef cows, 1000 tbs, at 3c; 
cows, $35@48. W.F. Wallace sold at $50; 6 at 
$52.50; 7 at $45; 3 at $35. ; 

Stere Pigs. 
A slim market; scarcely any sales; range, $2@7. 





BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Whelesale Prices. 
Peultry, Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Eastern— 


Chickens, targe choice, ® th.. ............ 17@18 
ees, 33 to 4 ths, to pair, P tb........2. 1&(@20 





ON. GUT 6 ivan oct daw neon cvacadadebud 15@16 
eS rer ee eee 15@ 
Webeea, NS. 4........-.-- 0.0 -c--nc-c-<-e Oal2 
Broilers, common to choice...........-. 15.916 
Chickens, choice, large ......-......--.--- 13@13$ 

“¥ mixed sizes .... — ..-......---- 11iq@l12 
Fowls, fair to choice..................... 104 @12 

i RET BAL nS 9@ 
Ducks, spring..............-.--.-.--.... 183@15 


Receipts Dec. 22, were 4905 packages. Receipts 
for the week have been 22,179 packages, com- 
ame with 23,646 packages for the same period 
ast year. 


Liye Peultry. 


BOWIE, BPD... <a rcincecsncs snnpeccckhavecprmepee LED 

PERT WB cc cnn cosbsnpaceudkescspclhion 7a 

eCOUNS, OP TD iin sas on Secs cw k thenvncans 10@11 
Batter. 


NoTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 tb. tubs only. 


Croameny, extra— 

Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes. ...........-.. 24@ 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes....... s--- 23428} 
Northern N. Y., large tubs............... 23a 
Western, large ash tubs................. 3@ 
Western, asst. spruce tuDs...... Qh: 









Creamery, northern firsts..... 
Creamery, western firsts.. 










Creamery, seconds.... 17@)S 

Creamery. eastern........ 18g22 

Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firs --- 18@19 
ry, N. Y. and Vt. seconds ... #3 156 

| RE ee pene eee eee 14@18 
oxes— 

. Extra northern creamery........-.-.----- 244.025 
PION So ccc nace dccescsccecceudssuact 
Common to good..................-..--.--- 16@18 

Trunk butter in } or}tb prints.......... 
xtra northern cr EE os sin canapanesoniel 244.425 
Firsts, northern creamery ..........--...- 

Extra northern dairy....... ...........-.- 22 
Common to good.-............-. inbniepna bias 16@18 
Cheese. 

New York twins, extra, P fb .............. 114@12 
New York twins, firsts, ® th..-............ 11@11} 
New York twins, seconds, # tb...........-. 7 
Vermont twins, extra.............-......-- 14 
Vermont twins, firsts..............-.--.... 10j@11 
Vermont twins, seconds........ aekecoe nate 
Wisconsin twins, extra, P th...........-.- 13 
Wisconsin twins, firsts, P tbh .............. 11 
Ohio flats, P th.. .....-......---.----. ------104@ 
TEM cvncsccuc-ss stubs r desea waueesecn somes ae 11¥q@12 
Eggs. 
Nearby and Cape fancy, # d0z............ w42 
Eastern choice fresh.........-.......-.--.- My 
Eastern firsts .......-... 35 
Me., Vt.and N. H. firsts @35 
Western firsts............. 35 
Vt. and N. H., fair to good 26.439 
York State firsts........... - 4 
Western average .. tales: - 30 
Western, poor to fair ..............02....-- 28 
Western dirties ..............-....-...-...- 1 
Refrigerator stock... ...........---------- 24@29 
Petateecs. d 
Houlton Hebrons, P bu........-.---.--.- 70@ 
Houlton Green Mountains, 9 bu........ 14@ 


Native Rose and Hebrons, # bbl......-- 2 0@ 
Vineland, sweet, double head, P bbl....3 3 50 


Green Vegetables. 






Beets, P bu........---------------------+ 1, 00@1 25 
Cabbage, ative, @ bDbl...-..---.---------- 2 00@2 25 
Carrots, @ bbl. .....-.--.-----------------1 25@ 
Chicory, # d0z .......-.------------------ 1 10@ 
Kscarole, P d0Z......----------------+---- 1 50@ 
Romaine, P doz .....-------------------- 1 0@ 
Lettuce, P doz .........--..--------------1 0@ 
Celery, native, choice, @ doz.......-..-. 1 00@2 00 
String beans, So., P crate.......---..-.--- 2 00@8 00 
Spinach, P bn........---.----.----------- 1 00@1 25 
Tomatoes, hothouse, P tbh....----.--.---- 411@50 
Onions, native, P bu......-.-.-.---.-.--- 70@1 00 
Onions, choice, yellow, P bbl ....--..--- 2 50@3 00 
Parsnips, @ bu....-.---.-.-.------------- 75@85 
Native hothouse cress, P doz....-..---- 35@50 
Cucumbers, hothouse, P doz.....-.... .-1 00@1 50 
Green peppers, #P crate ...-.--.-------- 2 50@3 00 
| Egg plant, P crate...-. ...--.-----.---- 4 00@6 00 
Parsley, @ bn ........-.-.-.----- --1 50@ 
Radishes, P doz ..-.-.- - 30@ 
Squash, P bbl.......- --1 50@2 00 
Turnips, ® Dox -.-..-.-.--.-- @ 
Turnips, Nova Scotia, P bbl . -- 76@1 00 
Mushrooms, native, P fb.....-....------. 75@1 00 
Mint, P doz .....----. ------- ES AI Fone. = 
Leeks, F G0zZ.............2-..---00-002.00 \@ 
Chives, # DOXx............---------------- 100@_ 
Brussels sprouts, P qt....-------.------- 10@15 
Artichokes, @ bu .........--..---------+- 1 50@1 75 
Oyster plant. Pp doz......----------------_ THK@1_ 00 
Pumpkins, P bbl..... ---..--------------1 50@ 
Okra, P crate...............-------------3 50@ 
Fruit. 
Apples, Northern Spy ..----------------- 2 0@2 75 
Pr. King, Oo. cn ecadecnsadiedeGare 3 00@4 00 
‘© Snow, P bbl...... ...--------------2 00@3 00 
‘“ Baldwin, No.1, P bbl......-..-.-- 1 50@3 00 
‘* Greening, No. 1, p UDI..... -sae-0- 2 25@3 00 
* Baldwin & Green’g, No.2, P bbl. 1 25@1 75 
** Common sweet .......-.---------- @1 56 
“ Common mixe2, P bbl...-....-.--- 1 50@2 00 
‘© Red Varieties, P bush. box .....- 75@1 25 


** Green cook’g sorts, P bush. box. 50@1 00 

“ common, P bbi 1 25@i 75 

* Pound Sweet _....--- -------- a cn@2 50 
Apples, in bulk P bbl : 
Oranges— 












0 ber re BD DOK 2... «<0 cee cece ones ence 1 50@3 00 

ran berries— 

Cape Cod, # bbl.. ......----------------4 50@7 00 
Cape Cod, ® box.....--..-------------- 2 00@2 25 

Grapes— 

Concord, ny basket ..... ..------ 12@15 
Catawba, > ant BRING 6 nose eccuge 10@14 
Hides and Pelta. 

Steers and cows, all weights.......-.--.--- Ff 
flides, south, light green salted.........- 7448 
3 dry fiint...........---..----- 1 14 
2x buff, in west......-----.----------- a9 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each.....----------- 1 60 
“over weights, each......-.------ 1 25 
Deacon and dairy skins.......-----.----- 
Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, choice....-......------------- 7 
Evaporated, fair to prime.....--.--------- 
Sun-dried, as to quality.........--------- 
Grass Seeds. 
Timothy, ¥ bu., Western, good to prime.1 1 85 
- i choice. .....------- -- angele ota 
Clover, P th......-. -------------- -------- 
Red To P Western, P 50 th sack......---- 2 00@2 25 
te fancy recleaned, # tb.....---.-- 8@9 
Orchard, P bu .-.--------------+----++-+-- 1 85@2 00 
White Clover, P Ih....-------------------- 16@18 
Alfalfa, P tbh..--..-----------------------+- 1 r 
— Grass,P bu.....-----------+--+------ 1 
YO ona nnn nnn een nee e eee tence en eee ee ee 
Buckwheat...-...-.--------------------+--- 85a@1 00 
Barley.....-.------. ----------------+-+-°°° 90@1 15 
Beaus. 
Pea, choice ...-..--------------+---+--+*°" 2 05@2 10 
Pea, screened.....-.--------------+-+ --°- 1 00 
Pea, seconds... .....---------------++-++*- 190 
Pea, foreign ......-..-.----.------------+- | 00 
Mediums, choice hand-picked .......----- 20 
Mediums, screened......------------ 1 75@1 90 
Mediums, foreign..-....-...-------- is 1 95 
Lellow eyes, extra.....-.. 27 
Yellow eyes, seconds.... 2 60 
Red Kidney ..........---------------- 2 90 


Hay and Straw. 


be apie oe agg dy sh i but quiet. 
Got ae eaen 
n Fy ght, $3 0@4 45. 


@as Meal.—Strong at 3505.95 30 bbl. for 
rolled and $5 55@5 90 tor Sul and browkt: 
= A. + pala market is strong at $3 188 


Ceora.—Demand fair 
Steamer, yellow, 57c. 
No. 3, yellow, 5év. New, 5ijc. 


@ats.—Demand quiet, prices higher. 
Cc . fi . even ur 
Nor belipped’ white, sagtafe. 


oO. ped” ite, 44 

. » white, 442 

No. 3 clipped white, Sh atte 

Milif .— Tendency ung. 

Winter wheat bran, sacks, $21 25. 

Winter wheat middlings, sacks, $20 00@25 00. 

Spring wheat bran, sacks, $20 00. 

Cottonseed ina ; I tor shipment $26 75 
eal for s ent, . 

Linseed, $24 50. vs 

Barley.—Feed barley, 48@50c. 

Bye.—fic P bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 
Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan.........- 
¥ “Ohio 











Ohi 
‘se “ 4 blood Pr EIR 26 
Fine delaine, Ohio....................----- 3536 
oH " Ohio X, 1 and 2....... PEROT ES 32 
Pulled wools, scoured....-.........--..---- 32@56 
American mohair ..................--..---- 





TRAINING A HREIFER.—G. J. A., Litchfield 

County, Ct.: Cows vary a great deal in their 
milking capacity, not only in the aggregate yield 
during the milking period, but in the way they 
give it. Some produce a large quantity of milk 
during the first few weeks after calving, and then 
rapidly decreasein quantity, and dry off early, 
while others give a much smaller quantity at the 
beginning, and continue the yield for a much 
longer period. The cow who gives a moderate 
quantity, and keeps it up, wins on the aggregate. 
Heifers neither give so much milk nor maintain 
the yleld for so longa period as mature cows, 
and prolonged milking is very much a matter of 
training. For this reason itis considered desir- 
able by every means to keep the heifer In milk as 
long as possible—longer than you would the ma- 
ture cow, and to keep on stripping,even after the 
quantity produced becomes so small as not to be 
worth, from a commercial point of view, the time 
and labor spent in getting it. However, the 
heifer is dry now, has been dry a month, and only 
time will prove whether she will last out longer 
at her next calving. It has not been good train- 
ing to let her go dry so soon, but next time, as 
heifers generally do, she may stay in milk longer. 
LBAKING TEATS.—T. J. D., Genesee County, 
N. Y.: The cause of leaking teats is the very 
opposite of the cause of hard milking. The rea- 
son why a cow is a hard milker 1s that the sphinc- 
ter muscle which closes the opening or duct of 
the teat at the bottom, is too tense or hard, and 
will net yield sufficiently to the gentle pressure 
of the hand of the milker. Sometimes itis caused 
by lack of sufficient space in the duct of the teat 
which leads from the cistern above to the open- 
ing below. The leaking then is caused by the 
muscle not being strong enough to withstand the 
downward pressure of the milk from the ducts 
above. Sometimes the loss is considerable, and 
the remedy not very satisfactory. The most 
common remedy is to place a rubber band around 
the teat, which closes the opening in much the 
same way as the muscle. This band should 
be at least half an inch wide. The objection to 
the use of the band is that it stops circulation 
more or less, and is likely to result in damage to 
the teat if continued too long. If one band does 
not answer, two smaller ones may be used. A 
temporary preventive, and one not at all difficult 
of application, is to smear the teats of a leaking 
cow with collodion as soon as she is milked. A 
bottle of collodion may be kept in the barn (al- 
ways well corked or it will evaporate very soon), 
and a small quantity may be rubbed over the 
teat and on theend of it with the finger. The 
collodion contracts considerably, and practically 
forms a tight bandage around the teat, which 
compresses the duct. When as is sometimes the 
case, & cow will lose two or three quarts of milk 
a day, it may pay to use this remedy. 
SLAG MEAL OR RAW PHOSPHATE.—G. B. 
F., Middlesex County, Mass.: Professor Brooks 
eplies; ‘“‘I was aware that phosphatic 
slag varies widely in percentage of phos- 
phoric acid, but last year was able to get a 
quotation on one grade only from the parties 
controlling the export trade in England. Weare 
getting very good results indeed on rather 
strong, retentive soils containing a fair amount 
of humus ,from the application of ground raw 
phosphate rock. We have one field in which we 
are comparing one-eighth acre plots to whicha 
number of different phosphates are applied in 
quantities furnishing equal phosphoric acid 
yearly. Among these phosphates are the fine- 
ground South Carolina rock and phosphatic slag. 
To date the results have been somewhat better 
onthe slag than on the South Carolina rock, 
As the summer was exceptionally cold it proved 
that the crop had been started too late to allow 
it to mature satisfactorily, so that I am not in- 
clined to attach a‘great deal of importance to 
the relatively small difference in the crop for this 
year. In total weight of product, including 
stumps, loose leaves (stripped from the hard 
heads) and soft heads, the phosphatic slag 
slightly exceeded the South Carolina rock. More- 
over, many of our soils need lime, and this the 
slag will furnish in greater proportion than the 
South Carolina rock, so that [ am inclined to be- 
lieve that the slag is to be preferred to the rock 
for general use.” 





~~ 
BRINE FOR KEEPING PORK MEATS. 


For one hundred pounds of meat, take about 
eight pounds of salt, two pounds of sugar, one 
pint of New Orleans molasses and two ounces of 
saltpetre. Pulverize the saltpetre, dissolve it in 
water, and with the sugar and molasses stir it 
intothe brine. Itrequires three gallons of water 
with the eight pounds of salt to make the brine 
strong enough. Old barrels must be well scalded 
and scraped before using again. 
STATE FORESTRY IN CONNECTICUT. 

The report of the Connecticut State forester 
shows that on the station’s forest sites of about 
one hundred acres, eleven acres and a half have 
been planted with tree seeds; four thousand tree 
cuttings have been set, and over eighty-three 
thousand seedling trees. This work is experi- 
mental, the object being to test methods of seed- 
ing and of setting seedlings, kinds of timber, 
methods of caring for woodland, etc. After in- 
specting more than eight thousand «cres of 
woodland, offered at $4 or less per acre, pur- 
chase has been made for the State of land for the 
nucelus of a State forest. This land is in the 
town of Portland, and consists of 6984 acres, for 
which were paid $1110. 

PIGS ON A DAIRY FARM. 


One object in keeping pigs on the dairy farm is 
the making of manure. Where the dairy 1s an 
average-sized one, and especially where there is 
milk the year round, the keeping of swine can be 
made fairly profitable. The farmer thus situ- 
ated should keep one or more breeding sows, at 
least enough to raise a sufficient number of pigs 
for his own use. Have them ready for the mar- 
ket at six or eight months. A common practice 
is to allow pigs to work over the horse manure. 
Rightly managed, although it may contain much 
gtraw or coarse material used for bedding, it will 
become thoroughly worked over,’ and come out 
the best of fertilizers. But there should be 
enough of this material to keep the pigs busy, 
and still not become too wet or muddy. 


FRENCH DAIRY FARMING. 


From a description from a well-known farm 
near Paris, it is interesting to note the care em. 
ployed in all the details of milk production. 
Rather high-priced cows are kept, costing some- 
times $200 each. Every cow is groomed daily and 
the udder washed. They are subjected to the 
tuberculin test, but the disease does not’seem 
to be common in that region, or in any part of 
the ‘principal country in the dairy of France. 
The milking cows receive daily from sixty-five to 
ninety pounds of mangels or green forage with 
44 pounds of gluten meal and about two pounds 
each of brand and linseed oil cake. In winter 
the quantity of oil cake is doubled and clover 








Hay, No.1, ton.-......--------- 
ay ae 2 ? sats tndhanmmabiinal 
ity Ti 3 I a ae 
* fine choice......----- 
% clover,mixed,#? ton.. 
* posit f ton......-- 
od swale, P ton. 
Straw, prime rye... 
Straw, oat, per ton.......-..------------ 





Straw, tangled rye 





hay is fed liberally. Besides this ration the cows 
are fed oat straw twice daily. Spring water, 


the same treedom as Lature intended them 
tonica 


al nature cate It v 
bottle, or lozen : 


The latest fashionable fad isthe Keeping & pet oat. They are not often allowed to. roam 
health  diniebanaa nade Walnut 


curing grasses ar mney As goed 
eg Cat Food is the best for them. Keeps them 
Bir health sar : 
s the halr to be of tote 
or invalid in Je. For old cats, it 
t+ de form in bottles. Try it and Rp Tg fu 
per d i wh BOUGHTON & DU 


. A tonic is, therefore, neces<ary, and the ut 







Tremont Street, Besten, Mase. 





06 miles south from Chicago on C. & E. I. Ry. 


SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE 


AT PRIVATE TREATY. 


On t of adv 1 will sell entire herd of Short-horns, number about 100 head, nearly ali 
epcph UL Rag Ot pe ab i eT a 
WEAN BUSINESS, and will sell in lots to suit purchaser at low prices. . ane a 


ABRAHAM MANN, 


ROSSVILLE, ILL. 
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©. B. JOHNEO 


Is Known the World Over 


as being the oldest 
and all ether f f Lameness, I 
‘orms 0! 


We send valuable book, “A Treatise on the 


cure for Spavins, Ri 
has met with the unqualified endorsement of 
in every where, in all localities and under all conditions. It never fails, but cures 


ly and permanently. 
In addition to boing the best stable remedy known, it is 
household and family use. Sold F yarar sag tee all druggists. 


and only really sgitehle 





ery 
bf 


Splints, Curbs 


ualled as « liniment for 
ice $1; six bottles for $5. 
** profusely illustrated, free upon request. 


DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., 
Enosburg Falls, Vermont. 








which is warmed in winter, is supplied twice a 
day. 
” PROFITABLE COW FEEDING. 
There is an old saying to the effect that there 
is a medium tn all things. This would appear 
to apply as well to the food rations of dairy cows 
as to most other thinus, if we are to jadge by the 
results ofan experiment recently carried out at 
one ofthe agricultural stations. In this experi- 
ment several dairy cows were fed with rations 
consisting of four pounds, eight pounds and 
twelve pounds per day of diff-rent mixtures of 
grain foods, and in the :esult it was found that 
more milk and butter per pound of food con- 
sumed were obtained from the medium ration 
than when either the small or large allowance 
of grain foods was given. This, however, is only 
as might have been expected. Asa net outcome 
of the experiment referred to, the conclusion 
was that the eight-pound ration excelled both o 
the others, not only from the financial aspe :t, 
but also from every other standpoint from which 
it was viewed throughout the whole of the experi- 
ment. 

IRRIGATION IN NEW YORK. 
In 1899 irrtgation was raported on eleven 
farms, the area irrigated being 123 acres and the 
cost of the systems $4372, or $35.54 per acre. The 
total value of the irrigated products on these 
farms was $11,735, or $95 per acre. The acreage 
and values of the irrigated products were as ful- 
lows: Vegetables, twenty acres, valued at $5015, 
or $250.75 per acre; tobacco, two acres, valued at 
$200, or $100 per acre; small fruit, ten acres, 
valued at $2600, or $260 per acre; miscellaneous 
crops, ffowers, plants, etc., twenty-five acres, 
valued at $860, or $34.40 per acre. The most ex- 
pensive irrigation plantin the State, located in 
Rensselaer County, irrigated fifty-five acres. A 
sinall mountain stream furnishes the water, 
which is diverted into a large reservoir, 210 feet 
above the land; to be irrigated, and thence 
directed to the land through cast-iron pipes. In 
the spring and autumn the water is turned upon 
a Pelton wheel,the power developed being util- 
izedin the operation of a sawmill. No reports 
were received of numerous irrigatiun systems on 
the small truck farms inthe vicinity of several 
of the large cities of the State. Many ot these 
farms are operated by Italians and Chinese, and 
their irrigation plants are usually very inexpen- 
sive, the water being supplied chiefly from the 
city water mains. 





Flavor of Choice Butter. 


The proper aroma of butter is a very im- 
portant matter for study. It is not due to 
the volatile acids, as was formerly sup- 
posed, for the butter aroma has been found 
to be produced in solutions containing no 
butter fat. Evidently this aroma is in some 
way connected with the first products of 
decomposition which are set up in the 
cream as the result of bacteria growth. 
But these decomposition products are very 
numerous and not at all desirable. The 
bacteria which grow in ripened cream have 
been found to produce all sorts of disagree- 
able flavors and tastes in milk and cream if 
allowed to act unhindered. 
It seens to be only the first products of 
the decomposition that have the pleasant 
flavor, the later stages of the decomposi- 
tion giving rise to products of a very differ- 
ent character. Too long a ripening results 
in the production of a butter containing too 
strong flavors, and oneof the difficulties of 
butter makers is to determine the rizht 
length of time for proper ripening. Indeed, 
the greatest difficulty which the butter 
maker has to meet is in obtaining a uniform 
product. Proceeding according to rules 
which his experience has taught him, he 
can usually obtain a good product, but even 
the best butter makers will sometimes fail 
from causes not explained.—W. D. Baker, 
Quincey, N. H. 

-_——_—__ <.-e - —___-__- 
Profits from Clay Products. 


The total value of our clay products in 
1902 amounted to $122,169,531. Ohio is the 
banner State of the Union in point of pro- 
duction, leading off with $24,249,748 worth 
of goods. Pennsylvania, with a credit of 
$17,833,425, is next in line, and little New 
Jersey follows, with $12,613,263 to her 
name. Illinois comes next, with clay prod- 
ucts to the value of $9,881,840, and New 
York follows closely with a value of $8,414,- 
113. The last on the list is Wyoming, with 
a production valued at $22,150. 

These clay products are of various kinds. 
They include common brick, front brick, 
vitrified paving brick, fancy or ornamental 
brick and fire brick, as well as stove lining, 
draintile, sewer pipe, ornamental terra 
cotta, fire proofing, tile, pottery and miscel- 
laneous clay products. 

A little over forty per cent. of the total 
value of clay products is in common brick. 
The production of brick uf that class in 1902 
amounted to 8,475,067 thousand brick, hav- 
ing a value of $48,885,869. They brought an 
average price of $5.77 per thousand. Ohio, 
which stood first in value of clay prod- 
ucts, yields to Pennsylvania, Illinois and 
New York in the value of its product of 
common brick. In point of quantity New 
York, which produced 1,061,712 thousand 
common brick takes precedence over all the 
others. A corresponding decrease in price 
is therefore shown, New York brick aver- 
aging only $4.73 per thousand,ias against 
$5.01 in Illinois and $5.74 in Ohio and $6.40 
in Pennsylvania. : 

The quantity of front brick produced in 
the country amounted to 458,391 thousand, 
valued at $5,318,208, or $11.60 per thousand. 
Of vitrified brick there were 617,192 
thousand, valued at $5,744,530, or $9.31 per 








thousand. The value of fancy or ornamen- 
tal brick amounted to 806,453, uf fire brick 
to $11,970,511, of stove lining to $630,- 
924, of draintile to $3,506,787, of sewer 
pipe to $7,174,892, of ornamental terra 
cotta to $3,526,906, of fire proofing to $3,- 
175,593, and of tile to $3,622,863. The 
value of miscellaneous clay products 
amounted to $3,678,742. These included 
adobes, aquarium ornaments, boiler and 
locomotive brick and tile, burnt clay 
ballast, carboy stoppers, chemical brick 
and tile, chimney blocks, pipe and tops, 
clay furnaces, retorts and settings, conduits 
for underground wires, crucibles, curbing 
block, fire clay insulators, fire mortar flue 
lining, furnace brick and tile, gas logs, 
glass-house supplies, grave markers, ground 
fire brick, muffiles, oven tile, paving block, 
porous cups, saggers, stone pumps, wall 
coping, web tile sewer and well brick. 

Itis gratifying to note that the clay in- 
dustries of the country appear to be pro- 
gressing steadily. The year 1900 showed an 
output valued at $96,212,345, which increased 
in 1901 to $110,211,587, and has reached in 
1902 the sum of $122,169,531. 


<Q 





Among the Farmers. 

In Boston and New York the fancy trade 
demands a light-colored butter, but the 
farther west or south, especially the latter, 
you go the higher the color required, while 
in New York, except for the fancy trade, 
the call is for a considerably higher colored 
butter than was the case a few years ago. 
In any case, however, a lemon-yellow or a 
brick-red. color is not wanted. If not too 
light or too high and free from mottles, and, 
as some judges express it, clean, it will 
usually be marked O. K.—William D. Baker, 
Quincy, N. H. 

It is believed that the experiment sta- 
tions stopped publishing the money value of 
fertilizers because the money value could 
not show the source and actual value, which 
depends more on the nature and fitness of 
the chemicals than on their market value, 
as shown by analysis.—J. E. Gifford, 
Worcester County, Mass. 


Dr. Humphreys. 
After fifty years Dr. Humphreys’ 
Specifics enjoy the greatest popularity 
and largest sale in their history, due to 
intrinsic merit. They cure the sick. 
NO, CURES. PRICES, 
1—Fevers, Congestions, Inflammations. .25 


2—Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic... .28 
3—Teething, Colic,Crying,Wakefulness .2§ 





4—Diarrhea, of Children or Adults...... 25 
7—Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis............. 25 
S—Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache..... 25 


9—Headache, Sick Headache, Vertigo.. .25 
10—Dyspepsia, indigestion, Weak Stomach.2§ 
11—Suppressed or Painful Periods.... .25 
1%2—Whites, Too Profuse Periods...... coe 0S 
13—Croup, Laryngitis, Hoarseness..... .25 
14—Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions.. .25 
15—Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains..... .25 
16—Malaria, Chills, Fever and Ague..... .85 
19—Catarrh, Influenza, Cold in the Head .25 


20—Whooping-Cough ............ coccccee OE 
27—Kidney Diseanses.................- ccoe OS 
28—Nervous Debility...............seecee -1.00 
30—Urinary Weakness, Wetting Bed.. .25 
77—Grip, Hay Fever....................006- 25 


Sold by druggists, or sent on receipt of price. 

aa Dr. Humphreys’ New Pocket Manual 
of all Dissases mailed free. 

Humphreys’ Medicine Co., Cor. William and 
John Sts., New York. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


NORFOLK, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To Patrick H. Lynch, the next of kin. and all 
other persons interested in ELIZABETH M. 
LYNCH of Weymouth, in said County of Nor- 
folk, minor. 

WHEREAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court by Bridget M. Lynch of Wey- 
mouth, in the County of Norfolk, praying for the 

‘appointment of herself, or some other suitable 

person as guardian of said minor: 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Dedham, in said County of 
Norfolk, on the sixth day of January, A. D. 1904, 
at ten o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
any you have, bed a guardian should not be ap- 
pointed as aforesaid. 

And said petitioner is ey! directed to give 
notice thereof, to the next of kin of said minor, 
and others interested, by publishing this cita- 
tion once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN 
a@ newspaper published in Massachusetts, the last 

ublication to be one day, at least, before said 
ourt, or by delivering a copy thereof to the said 

Patrick H. Lynch, at least seven days before 

said Court. 

Witness, JAMES H. FLINT, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this ninth day of December, in t 
year one thousand nine hundred and three. 

JONATHAN COBB, Register. 





Fancy Darec Pigs. 


Spring farrow, either sex. Individuality and breed 
ng not excelled. J. W. KILLAM, Shelbyville, Ill. 





Central No. 55. G.C. VOGE, JR., breeder of the 
po ae EXCELSIOR HERD OF DUROCS, West 
Alexandria, O. 


Durec-Jerseys. 
We breed the large, growthy, heavy kind. Spring 


of either sex now to ship. 
Pigs TJ LORTON: Union City, Ind. 


Derec-Jersey Pigs. 


March and April farrow, both sexes, unrelated. 
C. C, MCCUTCHEN, Canton, Il. 





must have a sufficient supply of 


Potash 


in order to develop into a crop. 

No amount of Phosphoric 
Acid or Nitrogen can compen- 
sate for a lack of potash in 


fertilizers [for 
grain and all 
other crops]. 


. We shall be glad 
to send free to any 
farmer ourlittle book 
which contains valu- 
able information 
about soil culture. 


GERIIAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nessau St., New York. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next to. kin and all other 
persons interested in the estate of ALFRED 
STEPHENS, late ot Medford, in said County, 
deceased. 

WHEREAS, a certain instrument purporting 

tu be the last will and testament of said 
deceased has been presented tuo said Court, for 

Probate, by Ellen Stephens, who prays that let- 

ters testamentary may be issued tu her. the ex- 

ecutrix therein named, without giving a surety on 
her official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the twelf h day of January, 
A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any P hae have, why the same should 
not be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citatton 
once in each week, for three successive weeks® 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN. a news- 
_ published in Boston, the last publication to 

one day, at least, before said Cuurt, and by 
mailing, postpaid, or delivering a copy of this 
citation to all known persons tuterested in the es- 
tate seven days, ai least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this tw: nty-first day of 
December, in the year one thousand nine hun 
dred and three. Ss. H. FOLSOM, Kegister. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MiIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


Tothe heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and 
all other rsons interested in the estate of 
OTIS PETTEE, late of Newton, in 
County, deceased, intestate. 

WHE EAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administra- 

tion on the estate of said deceased to Otis T. 

Pettee of Newton, in the County of Middlesex, 

without giving a surety on his bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twelfth day of January, A. D. 
1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, io show 
a you have, why the same should not 


granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public not:ce thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
pa r published in Boston, the last publication 

one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this twenty-third day of 
December, inthe year one thousad nine hun- 
dred and three. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To aill rsons interested in the estate of 
THEODORE C. FLETCHER, late of Littleton, 
in said County. deceased. 

WHE EAS, Francena M. Fletcher, the admin- 

istratrix of the estate of said deceased, has 
presented for allowance, the first account of her 
administration upon the estate of suid deceased. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 
on the fifth day of January, A. D. 190%, at 
nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
om Bias have, why the same should not be al- 
owed. 

And said administratrix is ordered to serve 
this citation by delivering a copy thereof to all 

rsons interested in the estate fourteen days, at 
east, before said Court, or by publishing the 
same once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 
newspaper published in Boston, the last publi- 
cation to be one day, at least, before said Court, 
and by mailing, postpaid, a copy of this citation 
to all known persons interested in the estate 
seven days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this fourteenth day of 
December, in the year one thousand nine hun- 
dred and three. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 











FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 
Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock ds, Fruits, etc. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge of 
one cent per word only, including name, or 
initials. No Display. Cash to accompany the 





Re sabic, white Collie Dog, 2 years old; color solid 





sable, white tips. Breeding bitches and puppies. 
AMES HYDE, North Franklin, Ct. 





taking charge of farm with simall dairy, and 
whose wife can do plain cooking for club members 
when required, and who is neat and tidy. Must be 
strictly temperate and reliable and with good refer- 
a Address, P. O. BOX 524, Winsted, Ct., Station 


We isting cargo with small family, capable of 





ANTED—Housekeeper, American, from 20 to 40; 
reference required (preference oné who plays 
piuno some, for a House witb modern im 
aE gees in city, two in family. Can attend church 
© big Sunda: ON are home, good pay. Ad- 
dress ©. A. HESELTINE, Agt. B. & M., Personal 
Lawrence, Mass. 





ANTED—Good farmer in institution for boys 

Positively no liquor or tobacco. A ae Pe per 

oe. For particulars address BOX ? alpole 
ass. 


ANTED—Young married man, yood milker, team 

= liquor at - »t - t, ae gar 

en, fruit, permanen ace good wages. A. N 
STOWE, Hudson, Mass. > ™ 











ANTED—At once, single man, or boy over 17, on 
farm; good home with family poceeoene 0si 
tion to right parties. P.O. ROX 58, B ackinton, Mass 





ANTED-—Single man on dairy farm, good milker 
steady job togood man, FRANK D. MERRELL 
est Hariford, Ct. 





N able-bodied girl for pore housework, $3. Give 
pomgreneet. ROSPECT FARM, Suuth Framing 
8. 





IDDLE-AGED man on farm, either married or 
single. Write “ SAXON,” Belchertown, Mass. 





G°o? man wanted on farm. BOX 55, West Willing 
ton, Ct. 





HREE HUNDRED hotbed sashes for sale. En- 
quire of M. H. HUSSEY, North Berwick, Me. 





tered Jersey bull calves,6 to 12 months old, heifers 

d young cows. Also registered Ohio Improved 
bg” een Pigs. T.G. BRUNSON, East Hard- 
wick, Vt. 


For SALE—Very fine individual and bred re; 
an 





ANTED to correspond with a young, active, honest 

man, for position in creamery. me knowledge 

of buttermak would help secure this permanent 
position. MONSON CREAMERY, Monson, . 





woman for general housework in a small private 
House all conveniences. 


Wis TED—A well recommended gir! or middle-aged 
‘amily. 
month. Address BOX 102, East Northfield, Mass. 





ANTED—Young man for all-round farm work 
Good milker, —— temperate, references 
with’ board in family. J. H. NELSON 

Lakeville, Mass. 





[ANTED—Man and wife, teamster and housework 
Family 8. $35. EDGAR HEMINGWAY, Mon 
towese, Ct. 





ANTED—Boy, 15 to 17, good milker. State wages 
W M. D. WHITNEY, Westminster Depot, Mass. 


Bed Pellied Cattle. 


Seven bulls for sale from four to seventeen months 
old. Wiil also s) some heifers. Allr tered. 
E. B. YOUTSEY, Route 2, Pattensburg, Mo. 
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Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 
BABY’S KNITTED SILK SOCKS. 

One ball of pure thread knitting silk or 
one skein of saxony yarn will make a pair. 
Four No. 19 or 18 needies. On one needle 
cast 68 stitches. Knit across four times, 
having the ridges all come on one side. 

1st row—Three plain, over, 2 plain (slip 1, 
1 plain, pass slip stitch over), hereafter this 
will be called slip and bind; narrow, 2 
plain, over, 1 plain, over, 2 plain, slip and 
bind, narrow, 2 plain, over, 1 plain, over, 2 
plain, slip and bind, narrow, 2 plain, over, 
1 plain, over, 2 plain, slip and bind, narrow, 
2 plain, over, 1 plain, over, 2 plain, and so 
on across, knit last 3 plain. 

2d row—Seam back. 

3d row—Three plain, over, 2 plain, slip 
and bind, narrow, 2 plain, over, 1 plain, 
over, 2 plain, slip and bind, narrow, 2 plain, 
over, 1 plain, over, 2 plain, slip and bind, 
and so on; seam back. Knit the pattern 
until you have 7 rows of holes. Knit 4 
times across having the ridges on 
right side. Knit the pattern again with 
7 rows of holes. Knit 4 times across having 
ridges on right side, and in this ridge nar- 
row off 1 stitch at each end and you will 
have 66 stitches. In kni:tixg this pattern 
you begin and end with 2 stitches and only 
have 6 rows of holes; 2 plain, over twice, 
narrow, 2 plain, over twice, narrow, and 80 
on across and seam back. 

This makes the holes for ribbon or cord 
and tassels. Knit across 8 times, 4 plain 
and 4 purl, and narrow off a stitch at each 
end until you have 62 stitches. Divide the 
stitches on 3 needles thus: 21-20-2). With 
the needle having 20 stitches, knit across 
plain and purl back, 9 plain, over, narrow, 
9 plain again. Seam back, 8 plain, over, nar- 
row, over, narrow, 8 plain, seam back, 7 
plain (over, narrow), 3 times, 7 plain, seam 

k, and soon until you have 2 stitches; 
this makes half of diamond ; then knit back 
to 9 again. The diamond has 8 holes 
each way. Knit back and forth pla n until 
you have 10 ridges; cut thread. Begin 
at the right side of heel needle, knit plain 
and take up 2 stitches at a time on 
right side until you have 37 stitches, 
then take up the 10 and you will have 47 
stitches. Tie ends of yarn. Begin at the 
other side and knit the same. Then be- 
ginning at right side, knit around, narrow- 
ing at each end of the toe needle (that is, the 
second and third and the two stitches be- 
fore the last), always on right side, till you 
have 10 stitches. Take one stitch from 
each side needle and put on toe needle and 
you will have 12 stitches; then narrow at 
the beginning and end of each heel on 
side needle and each end of toe needle 
until you have only one stitch on toe 
needle; fold together, slip and bind off and 
sew up. 

A No. 4 wooden last will shape the socks. 
If of silk wrap up in a wet cloth, if of yarn 
squeeze out of water and put dry cloth over. 

Eva M. NILES. 








> 
Do You Know How to Cough? 


Few people know how to cough properly. 
In fact, it never occurs to the ordinary 
individual that there is aright way anda 
wrong way of doing it. 

Yet it is a matter of no small importance. 
If every sigb means a drop of blovud out of 
the heart, .s people say, every cough means 
some greater or less proportion of time 
knocked off one’s life. 

Most people cough as loudly and forcibly 
as they can. Some chronic coughers seem 
to feel proud of the terrible noise they make. 
But it is rather costly noise, for the simple 
reason that it tears and inflames the lungs. 

The lungs consist of an extraordinarily 
delicate sponge-like tissue, which sometimes 
gets inflamed and choked with phlegm. 
When we try to get rid of this substance we 
cough. But, obviously, if we remove it 
violently, we must necessarily injure the 
delicate lung tissue. 

Therefore, train yourself to cough as 
gently as possible.— World. 

The Letter-Writing Habit. 


A celebrated attorney ina case of national 
interest, a few years ago, said to his client, 
who had perhaps been indiscreet in com- 
mitting his sentiments to paper in connec- 
tion with the matter: ‘‘ it’s a perfectly safe 
rule, never write any letters and never burn 
any.” Of course the inference is plain, but 
it was the cold-blooded lawyer who spoke. 
The other side of that question is more 
agreeable and I think will command more 
sympathy. I think we really put a 
great deal of our best life into our 
letters, emphatically so when we can 
persuade ourselves to talk earnestly on 
paper, and are certain of finding a sympa- 
thizing listener. There is nothing more 
delightful or comforting than to speak thus 
from the quiet of one’s library to the dis- 
tant friend, when weare sure that he will 
perfectly comprehend us, and to whom the 
written words will be but the key to unlock 
the mysteries of the varied thoughts 
that flitted through one’s brain ere 
they were carefully pruned down and 
condensed into sentences. There is a 
positive comfort in writing suggestively, 
in just giving a clue to one’s thoughts— 
which we feel sure the recipient will 
follow out intuitively without aid from 
us. It is also an immense gratifica- 
tion to be egotistical in one’s letters, 
although it is with but a chosen few—the 
inner circle around one’s heart, those with 
whom we stand in the very closest rela- 
tions in life that we can afford to do so, or 
would incline to doing so. Society forces 
us to be impersonal; it will not suffer 
us to speak confidentially of ourselves 
—of our joys or our disappointments, 
but requires that we should amuse and be 
amused. Tothe public we speak more truly ; 
but even here we must generalize and adapt 
our best thoughts to the million disclaim- 
ing all private ownership in them for our- 
selves. The face of the author must not 
peer out from behind his work, else the 
charm of the picture is lost in the curious 
speculations of the half-comprehended 
reality. We are sure that our words will 
strike a sympathetic chord somewhere— 
thata responsive soul will sometimes echo 
the sentiments, but, alas! we are sure that 
our ears will not catch that echo and the 
sympathy never reaches us. 

Thus we wearily turn from the piles of 
carefully prepared manuscript before us, 
then shaking the dust of thought from our 
brain, trimming afresh the study lamp, stir 
into brighter life the blazing logs in the 
wide-mouthed fireplace, we draw toward us 
pen, paper and ink, and write of ourselves 
and our own,—of our hopes, joys and plans— 
of our fears, sorrows and our schemes to 
the friend whose face has arisen between ns 
and our books, using the ego as often as we 

hoose, and fairly revelling in the abandon- 
ment of loyalty to propriety and in de- 
fiance of changes of tautology. 

The United States postal reports and sta- 














to say sin, but perhaps weakness is nearer 
the proper word. Leaving out business and 
official letters of every kind there must be 
many millions of other letters written; per- 
soral letters, family letters, love letters, and 
semi-friendly letters, and some of them are 
written under protest. The act is,wkere you 
talk confidentially with people on the sub- 
ject, the majority of them will tell you that 
letter-writing is an insufferable bore, in 
the abstract, either an act of duty (and 
these are always bores), an acknowledg- 
ment of favors received, or a task to 
be performed in view of some pros- 
pective and contingent compensation — 
for few persons—no matter what their 
views about writing letters—will. care to 
deny the pleasure they derive from read- 
ing them. There are plenty of people who 
call themselves very nice sorts, that have 
been heard to express so unworthy a senti- 
ment as to earnestly declare that if there 
was a machine obtainable, which could not 
only write but compose letters, it would be 
nothing short of a godsend. Take it all in 
all, there is no question but letter-writ- 
ing is a very much despised in- 
stitution, even when we consider it in its 
claims to our regard on the plane of lofty, 
intimate, personal intercourse. The “re- 
spectable minority,”’ however, go on hug- 
ging the delusion, if you please—that a 
letter should be an inspiration—the result 
of an impulse, and that none others are 
really worthy the name: the letter, every 
word of which bears the impress of the 
burning eloquence of the soul, and seems an 
outbreak of the profound and heart-stirring 
sentiments which are pent up and striving 
for expression. 

‘Yhere are numerous Talleyrands in letter- 
writing. They are the cautious ones who 
always wait forthe sober second thought, 
and weigh each sentence as to its possible 
consequences. You know them—you have 
read such cold-storage letters. Tell me, is 
anything which can call forth such bit- 
ter thoughts, such scalding tears, so sharp 
a conflict between love and pride, as the re- 
ception of one of these missives in reply to 
one that had gone to its destination 
freighted with that richest of wine of the 
heart, which, once spilled,is never poured 
out for the second time. 

Letters may be said to be milestones on 
the road of affection. When we grow old 
either in years or in thought, we look back 
through the vista of our experiences half 
curiously, half mournfully, on the records 
which the old letters have preserved. We 
read the notes written in the first warmth 
of anew friendship, and glowing with the 
ardor of first love. These are the letters of 
college days, and we take the thoughts that 
have been lying unspoken for years in the 
inmost recesses of our hearts, and send 
them to our tired and sympathizing friend, 
because we are sure that he will under- 
stand. There are really not many— 
very many—true letters written, because 
there are not so very, very many true 
friendships. Many go through life without 
ever finding that perfect sympathy with an- 
other that would Jead him to speak his in- 
most self in the fullest faith and trust. 
Iiuman sympathy is the one thing that makes 
life endurable. Our thoughts, our words, 
our letters, are all the conductors of this 
electric fluid which pervades the universe 
and humanizes men by its genial influence. 
Well, too, has Jean Paul Richter said: 
“Nothing chills the noblest parts of the 
inmost man more than intercourse with per- 


sons without the spark of sympathy.” 
J. M. B. 


Management of Home Furnaces. 


lt 18 @ common experience with house- 
wives, at this season, to find themselves 
with smarting eyes and chok ng breath. 
All this because of the smoke, dust, and 
sometimes gas that pours through the reg- 
isters when the furnace fires are first 
lighted. 

If the furnace is in good condition this 
annoyance will not arise, it being caused 
by some crack or faulty seamin the inner 
lining of the furnace. Dust and fine ashes 
escape through such cracks and fill the 
pipes that convey the heated air to the 
registers. Theeasy remedy for this annoy- 
ance is a clean cellar and a furnace in per- 
fect condition. 

A room in which there is no escape for 
the air will always be hard to heat. The 
more closely the doors and window case- 
ments fit, the greater the difficulty, unless 
there is in the room some other outlet—a fire- 
place or transom over the door. The warm 
air from the register will not freely enter a 
room where there is no such opening to 
create a draught, and cold rooms may often 
be cured by applying the principle of not too 
rigidly barring all entrances for the cold. 

It used to be that the careful housewife 
regarded filling the water pan as a duty 
imperatively necessary to the health of 
the household. The water pan is placed 
intheair chambers of the furnace, the 
evaporation of the water in it supplying 
totheair issuing from the register that 
moisture supposed to be a hygienic neces- 
sity. This theory has been largely dis- 
counted by modern authorities on mat- 
ters of this kind. ‘The warm, moist ut- 
mosphere prevailing in houses where the 
water pan is always filled tends to keep 
opened the pores of the skin, thus causing 
a tendency to cold, and being liable to pro- 
duce the enervating effects inevitably found 
in hot, moist climates. Dry warmed air is 
more healthy, providing always that it is 
free from dust and is supplied to the fur- 
nace from the outside of the house—not 
owing to leaks or badly adjusted fittings 
supplied from the cellar. 

The economical management of a furnace 
is an artin itself. An imperfectly heated 
house may too often prove an expensive 
luxury when the amount spent upon doc- 
tor’s fees is placed against the money saved 
upon the coal bill. An extremely hot house 
is equally unhealthy, however; parsimony 
and extravagance in this respect may be 
. bracketed together as things to be religously 
avoided during the winter. 

The thrifty housewife has long appre- 
ciated that to secure the most efficient re- 
sults the firepot should be filled with coal 
which is kept burning under a moderate 
draught. A large surface moderately 
heated will warm a greater quantity of air 
passing over it than a small space, which, 
though it be red hot, can influence only an 
amount of air in proportion to its size. In 
addition to this, a small hot fire may prove a 
source of additional expense by cracking 
the firepot or other breakages of this de- 
scription. 

A cold hall on the first floor is very often 
the result of a misplaced register. The cold 
air, entering by means of doors or stair- 
cases, blows over the iron place, counter- 
acting the force of the warm current from 
the furnace below. A hall register should 
always be bui!t under the staircase, where 
it will be protected from draughts coming 
from any direction. When it is impossibleto 
change the opening to such a sheltered po- 
sition, the warming of the halls may be 





tistics would seem to confirm the impression | greatly helped out by placing a chair ora 
that letter-writing is a national—I was going ! table before it to protect it as far as possi- 


ble from the draughts from door and stairs. 

European have seen and prob- 
ably wondered at the curious “gill stoves’’ 
used to supply heat for the English cathe- 
drals. No simpler or more satisfactory 
device can be found to solve the problem 
of warming a large house, for which the 
heating capacity of the average furnace 
is inadequate. The heated air which blows 
through the registers of our houses is 
made by the contact of cold air passing 
over a hot furnace. The larger the surface, 
the more air it will heat, and as 
the firepot and drums of the average fur- 
nace havea small furnace for the air to 
pass over, its heating capacity is propor- 
tionately small. These English gill stoves, 
to meet this difficulty, are made with deep 
curving folds, one above the other, thus 
multiplying the heated surface many times 
and admitting of a proportionate increase 
in the heat supplied. The principle of 
these stoves is somewhat modified for 
house furnaces, the curves of the gill stove 
being replaced by deep crevices.—Philadel- 
phia Ledger. 


Freshness of Spices. 


The economical housekeeper has learned 
that this is the best time of year to lay in 
the proper supply of spices for the store- 
roem closet. The spices for the new year 
are usually sent to market in late October 
and November. There is a vast difference 
between the fresh new spices and the old, 
from which all the essential oils have evap- 
orated. 

With a little experience one can learn to 
judge pretty accurately just how much will 
be required for the year, so as to come out 
even. The best way to insure having pure 
spices is to purchase them whole and grind 
in a little spice mill when needed. Many 
people prefer to grind their pepper in this 
way, as thev use it at the table, and for this 
purpose tiny table mills are on sale. All 
spices must be kept closely shut up in 
metal boxes to prévent the essential vola- 
tile oil from evaporating, says the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 

New nutmegs may be distinguished from 
the last year’s supply by scraping the sur- 
face with the finger. If new, the oil will 
moisten the sput at once. 

Mace, when new, is also oily. It should 
always be purchased whole and ground as 
needed. 

Good cinnamon is thio and of a light, 
yéllowish brown. The best cinnamon 
comes frem Ceylon, and the supply is lim 
ited. Many people prefer to use cassia 
buds in spiced fruits, as they may be more 
easily obtained in a good quality than cin- 
namon, because there is less demand for 
them. 

Cloves are less Jiable to deteriorate and 
can be usually obtained in good quality, be- 
cause a little goes a grest way. The new 
cloves urrive in the fall along with the 
other spices. 

Ginger and pepper are both open to sus- 
.picion unless purchased of reputable deal- 
ers. It is stated that there is a factory in 
Cincinnati which devotes all its time to the 
manufacture of “‘ fillers’’ for use in mixing 
with spices. These adulterants, which are 
supplied to spice houses, to be mixed with 
the ground spices that are sold to the house- 
wife as ‘“‘pure’”’ pepper, mustard, cinna- 
mon and ginger are a conglomeration of 
ground peanut shells, cocoanut shells and 
colored flour, or as in the case of mustard, 
flour and tumeric. 

In buying ginger, avoid the brownish- 
yellow dust, which comes from inferior 
black ginger. The best ginger is the Ja- 
maica, or white ginger, which is prepared 
from the dried root freed from the thin skin 
which coyers it. White pepper is apt to be 
purer than the black, which is largely an 
admixture of pepper shells, pepper dust and 
otber adulterations.—Exchange. 
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The Deadly Celluloid Comb. 


Attention to the dangers attending the 
use of celluloid toilet articles is again 
called by a contributor to the Medical Press 
and Circular. He writes as follows: 

* It has long been knowu that dressing- 
combs and other articles of like nature have 
been manufactured from a modification 
of guncotton. From time to time we 
have pointed out the possibility of accident 
from the use of an article containing such 
an ingredient, but comparatively few cases 
of accident have hitherto been recorded. 
Now it appears that, the original patent 
having expired, a vast number of imitation 
processes have sprung up, and the public 
are flooded with combs made from gun- 
cotton compounds by methods which ren- 
der them more dangerous than those pre- 
pared under the original patent. That 
some restriction should be placed on its 
indiscriminate use was proved by the re- 
cent case of a girl, twenty-two years of 
age, who was suffering from cellulitis of 
the scalp, accompanied by a marked degree 
of nervous shock. It appeared that her 
head had been set on fire by the sudden 
combustion of a comb which she wore in 
her hair. Cooking her father’s dinner one 
Sunday, she happened to bend down before 
the fire, when the comb suddenly ignited, 
and she became enveloped in flames. Her 
life was only spared through the presence 
of mind of her father, who immediately 
envelopec her with the hearth rug, and so 
extinguished the conflagration. Obviously, 
seeing that the mere sturage of guncotton 
is restricted by heavy penalties, it is 
not fair or safe that makers should be per- 
mitted to place a slightly modified, but ac- 
tively dangerous modification, on the mar- 
ket, to be used by a section of the public 
who have not the slightest notion of its 
composition and dangers.’”’ 





Chinese Fondness for Animals. 


A noticeable trait of Chinese character 
and one fostered, if not generated, by Bud- 
dhistic teaching, is an undemonstrated 
fondness for animals, or, I might rather 
say, a passive aamission of their right to 
considerate treatment. Strangely enough, 
animals, both wild and domesticated, ap- 
pear to comprehend this sentiment; for, 
while greatly scared at the approach of a 
European, they usually take but little heed 
of the presence of the Chinese. 

It is a common thing to see a well-dressed 
Chinaman sauntering along holding up a 
hent stick, to which a bird is attached bya 
string some four feet or soin length, so that 
the little prisoner can make short flights to 
the limits of its tether and return again to 
its perch, gayly chirping and singing the 
while. Another stroller will be carrying a 
wicker bird cage on the hand, bent back 
and raised to the shoulder, much asa waiter 
carries dishes. The cage contains a Tien 
Tsin lark or other celebrated songster. On 
arriving at the spot he will place the cage 
on the ground, and, retiring to a short 
distance, whistle to the bird, which will 
shortly burst into song to the evident de- 
light of both owner and bystanders. 

Outside of one of the gateways is a kind 
of bazaar, where birds of many different 
kinds were exposed for sale, not in cages, 
but quite tame, and, quietly sitting on 





perches; parrots, larks, Java sparrows, etc., 
some of them tied by the leg, but not all. 
Here, too, were to be seen wicker baskets, 
much resembling orange crates,. full of 
common sparrows, representing a regular 
supply fora regular demand. Benevolent 
old Chinamen, flaneurs and literati, would 
visit this bazaar in the afternoon with the 
sole object of buying these little birds for a 
few cash each, and then letting them fly 
away, a beatific smile betraying the salve 
to their inward feelings generated by the 
knowledge of merit'acquired; any miseries 
inflicted on the sparrows by capture and 
confinement counting for nothing in the 
balance against the good work accomplished 
by their purchase and release.—Life and 
Sport in China. 
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Custom in Flying the Flag. 


In the flying of a flag there may not seem 
to be much deserving of particular atten- 
tion, yet there is a right anda wrong way 
even in hoisting, lowering and saluting 
with a flag, as there is with everything else. 
In the first place, a flag should be hoisted 
at sunrise and lowered at sunset, or as 
near those hours as possible. This is in- 
variably done on all Government buildings, 
ships and forts, with only one very marked 
exception,. namely, when such places are 
in a state of siege, for the reason that a 
flag lowered in the face of an enemy is 
regarded asan acknowledgment of defeat. 
So, if you fly yuur flag all night in reality 
you desire to intimate to your friends that 
your house is beleaguered, presumably by 
robbers, the sheriff, or the p lice. As is 
generally known, a flag at half-mast is a 
signal of death, and when the union is re- 
versed, one of distress, but when a flag is 
seen both at half-mast and upside down, it is 
a sign of dire peril and the most urgent 
need of assistance. 

In the actual hoisting and lowering of a 
flag, there is a rule to be observed, founded, 
like most other cules, upon reason. A flag 
should not be run up with jerks, but hauled 
up steadily, by pulling hand over hand, 
until it reaches the block. Then the lines 
should be hauled tant and made fast, so 
that the flag will not fly perhaps half a foot 
from the top and two or three feet out from 
the staff. In such a case, apart from its 
slovenly appearancs, a flag thrashing in a 
high wind is more likely to snap the ropes, 
and it will wear out much quicker. A glance 
at a flag flying over a fort or a man-of-war 
will show how much care is taken in this 
respect. , 

In the matter of saluting with flags, 
yachts and merchant vessels dip, or lower 
and raise their flags three times in quick 
succession; but » man-of-war, or a vessel 
on which there happens to be a high officer 
of the Government never lowers its flag 
first. The practice is for what one may 
term the civilian ship to lower its flag 
three times, and then permit it to remain 
drooping over the stern until the acknowl- 
edging salute is made. Another custom 
that applies to civilians as well as to those 
in the service of the Government is that 
when you set your foot on the deck of a 
man-of-war, whether in home or foreign 
waters, it is proper to turn for a moment 
toward the national flag at the stern of the 
ship, and slightly raise, or touch your hat. 
This, too, is a fitting mark of respect to the 
emblem of your country, just as a rising to 
a standing position whena band plays the 
national anthem.—Success. 

Domestic Hints. 
STUFFED BEETS. 

Boil until tender beets of uniform size. Select 
small beets rather than those of full size. When 
they are tender, with a sharp knife scoop a hole 
in each one. Leave enough of the walls to pre- 
vent any danger of the beet’s breaking. Set 
them in order in a vegetable dish, with the open- 
ing uppermost. Have heated in a saucepan 
enough green peas to fill the hollowed-out beets. 
After the filling is put in set the dish in the oven 
to let the contents become hot again. Dress the 
vegetables with butter, pep er and salt and 
serve them in the dish in which they were heated. 
This is an excellent method of using up peas 
left over from the day before. Half of a can will 
suftice for a dish of beets for a small family. 
String beans may be used in the same fashion, 
the beans being cut in pieces not more than half 
or quarter of an inch in length. 

COFFEE GEMS. 

Four eggs, one cup of granulated sugar, two 
teaspoonfuls of coffee extract, one cup of pastry 
flour. Beat the eggs in a saucepan; add the 
coffee extract and then the sugar; beat these 
rapidly over boiling water until the mixture is 
slightly warm. Take from the fire, and whip con- 
tinuously for fifteen minutes; then add slowly 
the sifted pastry flour. Have ready gem pans 
brushed with oi] or suet and dusted with granu- 
lated sugar; half fill them with the cake mixture. 
Bake in a quick oven (about 300° F.) for 
fifteen minutes, and they are ready to use. 

ORANGE PUDDING. 

Cut five oranges in small pieces, turn over it one- 
half cup sugar, make a boiled custard of one pirt 
milk, three tablespoonfuls cornstarch, one-half 
cup sugar, yolks of three eggs; when cold pour 
on the oranges. When ready to serve beat 
whites of eggs stiff and put on top. 

CREAM PIE. 

One and one-half cups powdered sugar, two 
eggs, piece butter size of a walnut,one cup 
sweet milk, two teaspoonfuls cream tartar, one 
teaspoonful saleratus, three cups sifted flour; 
cream. butter and sugar; add the eggs and beat 
thoroughly. Putinthe miJk except two large 
spoonfuls and stir in flour,in which you have 
sifted the cream tartar. Dissolve the soda in the 
rest of the milk and add the last thing. Bake in 
two large, deep, round tins. When wanted, 
split one of the cakes and cover the lower half 
with slices of banana sprinkled with powdered 
sugar. Have some whipped cream prepared as 
for short cake, and spread a few spoonfuls over 
the fruit. On this place the other portion of the 
cake, which must be covered with banana ard 
sugar; pour the remainder of the cream over tle 
top and the sides and serve immediately. This 
recipe makes two pies, as the crusts are thick 
enough to split and will keep for several days if 
not filled. 








BLACK FRUIT CAKE. 

Two and one-half pounds of raisins, two 
pounds of currants, one and one-half pounds of 
citron, one pound of paper-shell almonds, one 
and one-quarter pounds of sugar, one pound of 
flour, one pound of butter, fourteen eggs, three- 
quarters of a pint of wine, three nutmegs, ona 
heaping tablespoonful of cinnamon. Cut and 
seed the raisins. Wash welland dry thoroughly 
the currants. Cut up the citron very thin. 
Blanch and pound the almonds. Thoroughly 
dredge the raisins and currants with the flour. 
Beat the eggs separately and then suix. Into the 
butter and sugar well creamed, stir gradually 
and alternately the eggs and fruit, adding tite 
citron last. Pour into awell-greased pan, lined 
on bottom and onsides with paper, and bake 
five hours in a slow oven. This will make one or 
two very large or moderate-sized cakes. If a 
large cake, bake five hours; if small, four hours, 
na slow oven. 

PICKLE OF SWERT APPLES. 

Two quarts apples cut in quarters and pared; 
one tablespoonful cinnamon, one-half tablespoon- 
ful clove, one cup vinegar, two cups sugar. Cook 
apples in syrup till tender, take out, cook syrup 


Hints to Housekeepers. 

Hanging up the stocking is a custom that 
ought pot to be allowed to perish. Certainly the 
child who dresses decorously and goes down to 
breakfast before receiving his Christmas presents 
ie a child to be condoled with. He must losea 
greatdeal of ihe enthusiasm of the hour. By all 
means hang up the stocking. If one wants tobe 
modern and hygienic there is no objection to 
using perfectly fresh white stockings bought on 
purpose, and wrapping the candy and oranges in 
white tissue paper. Put the trifies, the jumping- 
jacks, the horns and the balls in the stocking, re- 
serving the more serious gifts for the breakfast 
table or the tree. 

Nut meats are frequently chopped and added 
to pumpkin pies. Pecan and English walnut 
meats, chopped and halved and laid over the top 
just before the pie goes into the oven. make fine 
seasoning, rich and well flavored.— What to Eat. 

The average wielder of the broom and the 
duster has about as n uch idea how to use these 
weapons effectively as the raw recruit knows 
how to handle a gun or sword. Who cannot 
summon up a mental p'cture of * sweeping day,” 
with the clouds of dust filling the air and chok- 
ing any one who would venture a step into the 
room which was undergoing its weekly renova- 
tion? The sweeping day should be abolished; 
every morning ail the dust that is to be found in 
the room should be removed. The _ carpet 
sweeper has been so perfected that its intelligent 
use takes up the dirt and the dust from rugs and 
carpets without its rising in the air, but the 
brvom can be used vigorously without raising 
thedust if the carpet or the broom itself is 
dampened. 

Holly and mistletoe sprays are most realisti- 
cally imitated for table favors. They are so inex- 
pensive that they may be used freely. Miniature 
hats covered with holly, tiny pots of holly and 
small stockings with a spray attached make 
pretty candy boxes and often serve to hold small 
Christmas presents. For ice-cream larger and 
more expensive bexes are provided. Sleds, bells 
and Santa Claus figures are popular. These 
— from fifteen to thirty cents apiece, as a 
rule. 


“ Aschool girl of teu years,” writes Mrs. S. T. 
Rorer, in the October Ladies’ Home Journal, 
‘should have good, easily digested, nutritious 
food. Well-cooked, steel-cut oats for breakfast, 
sub-acid fruits and _ soft-boiled eggs. If she 
carries her lunch, a cup custard, fruit and 
chopped meat sandwiches will answer. No pork 
or veal, no sweets nor fried foods should be 
given children. Apples, eithe: baked or raw, be- 
tween meals are good. For the evening meal 
give a nutritious cream soup, then a red meat, 
either beef or mutton, roasted, boiled or broiled: 
a lettuce salad, containing a light French dress- 
ing made with oil anda few drops of lemon 
juice; some simple dessert, such as rice pud- 
ding, cup custard, tapioca or baked apples.” 

One woman serves her breakfast cakes directly 
from the griddle to the family. A small gas stove 
stands on a table at her right hand, and on it is 
an aluminum griddle. When the cereal is brought 
in the batter also arrives, and the gas under the 
griddle is lighted. it is characteristic of an alu- 
minum utensil that heat distributes itself 
through all parts of it evenly, not affecting the 
surface directly over the blaze more than the 
outside portions and the sides. For this reason 
nothing burns in such a dish so long as there if 
any liquid left. An aluminum griddie needs no 
oiling, and so makes it possible to use it in the 
breakfast room without smoke. Milk will boil 
with no danger of burning if placed over the fire 
in an aluminum pan. 

A pretty novelty for the Christmas table or for 
the tree is known as the Surprise Stocking. The 
stockingsare made of transparent net of various 
colors,and are filled with candy and small articles 
of no great value, wrapped and ribboned, or left 
uncovered, as the taste dictates. A great deal of 
fun may be had with these stockings, the special 
foibles and fancies of each member of the family 
or guest being easily burlesqued in the little 
gifts. 

One hour to every three pounds of meat is the 
usual rule for roasting a turkey. The heat of the 
oven, asin all roasting, should be more intense 
for the first half hour than after that time. This 
sears the outside of the meat to prevent the 
eseape of the juices, and then allows moderate 
cooking to prevent toughening of the fibre. 
Many old cooks owe their fame for tender roast 
poultry tothe fact that the birds, after stuffing, 
ure steamed until they are tender and are baked 
in the oven only long enough to brown them. 
This can be done by arranging the roast ona 
rack above the water in a boiler which comes for 
such purposes. Not a few claim that by this 
means the ol loses its rank flavor, much of it 
being lost in the water under the roast, and that 
the flavor of the roast is by so much the more 
delicate. 








Fasbion Motes. 


a®a Hair ornaments are almost endless in va 
riety. They are very much worn at the theatre, 
taking the place of a hat or bonnet, which no- 
body wears nowadays, of course. Half-wreaths 
of flowers made of chiffon and ribbon are well 
liked. They are not attached to a bandeau, but 
pin on with long hairpins. Bows of ribbon and 
gold tinsel are combined with tiny ostrich 
plumes or aigrettes, and marabout shower 
plumes tipped with bits of rolled ribbon, with or 
without the aigretce, are pretty fancies. Fish 
scale bowknots make handsome hair ornaments. 
Little birds, gorgeous dragon flies and other 
novel arrangements are seen. The hair must be 
trimmed, and every one wants hers different 
from the others. The milliners have learued the 
secret of intinite variety to supply the demand. 

e*e [Che opera is, naturally, the best of places 
for stu‘lying this sort of thing. It is very much 
the fashion this year to appear there with the 
hair b -autifully coiffured and trimmed. A young 
girl was seen one night this week in a simply 
made gown of geranium red gauze. It was un- 
relieved save by a corsage oruament of dark 
green leaves, worn onthe left side. Her dark 
hair was worn low on the neck and was dressed 
with a wreath of the green and a knot of red 
flowers near the back. 

e*, Another woman, in white lace, wore a 
wreath of rather bright green velvet leaves and 
gold acorns. The wreath was tied at the back 
with a double loop of gold ribbon. Spangled 
leaves make beautiful garuitures for the hair, but 
one should be very careful in assuming these 
striking effects. The hair must be studied even 
more carefully than other details of the toilette. 
It is easy to spoil the most beautiful woman by 
a bad arrangement. 

a®, Often when coiffure wreaths are worn the 
bodice is outlined with a matching wreath. Here 
isa hint for inexpensive evening dresses. and 
also for freshing old gowus. A white lace or net 
gown may be stripped of most of its trimmings, es- 
pecially if any note of color appears, and a fringe 
of ribbon entwined with roses or other smailer 
flowers in show effect arranged around the low 
neck. The hair decoration may be a wreath or 
otherwise, according to taste and becomingness. 
These corsage and hair wreaths are rather ex- 
pensive to buy, ranging from $10 upwards, but 
the shops have a wealth of ribbon trimmings 
and artificial flowers that evea the amateur 
might combine to good effect. 
a®, A revivalin the way of dress accessories, 
are the many new ruchings for the neck and 
sleeves. These are seen in crepe de chine, 
mousseline de soie, chiffun, lioerty, Frenca 
mull an¢ all kinds of fancy nets. They come in 
the narrow widths for collars, and will take the 
place, to a certain extent, ot the turn-over collars 
and cuffs which have been worn so long. Ruch- 
ings for dress trimmings are in ali kinds of elab- 
orate designa, and a very wide ruching !s offered 
for under sleeves, berthas, etc. 

e*, A little while ago the laced and embroid- 
ered stockings offered for evening wear would 
have been thought vulgarly conspicuous for an 
article of dress generally desired tv be sub- 
ordinated. But since everybody is wearing them, 
they must be all right. Stockings are now dyed 
to exactly match evening gowns, and are inset 








little more and pour over apples. 


_— 
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..-.“* It is while you are patiently toiling at the 
little tasks of life that the meaning and shape of 
the great whole of life dawns upon you. Itis 
while you are resisting little tempiations that 
you are growing stronger.” 





—— 


with real lace, embroidered in self an i contrast- 
ing colors, and are even trimmed with spangles. 
A rather pretty idea is carried out in a pair of 
black silk stockings striped with narrow black 
lace, the bands being crossed over the instep, 
ankle and calf like the ribbons that sometimes 
tie slippers on. A sea green palr embroidered n 
mistletoe sprays are dainty. Prettiest of all are 








.--- Two watermelons cannot be held under one 
arm.—Turkish Proverb. 


those embroidered in self colors. 
e*e Where women are extravagant these days 


is in the matter of bags. There is ajy 
@ting: 


St no 


end In the variety of hand bags, chate! 

purses, and nearly all of them are oe and 
The dark green and dark blue leather .)'. 
seem to lead in Popularity. A favorite “talneg 
these bags is named after a play wi,.), 0" 
enjoying a long run in New York. ;, °° °*e 
leather plaited Into the leather-coyere, ,,..°> the 
tearing quite @ generous fullness to ,., tin bons, 
nto. Like most chatelaines, this },..'!'%s 
with purse, card case, address boo, .,.> “4 
mirror. The price is about $12. The Jay — 


netsukis;lose none of their vogue. ‘1,., 
something like $25, but they are rea, . > °° 
art with their exquisitely carved i 4 
ments. Pocketbooks nearly all have, 
are the more conveniently carried, alt hi ‘ ; , ‘ . 
reckless woman who dangles a hands,,,,, 
at her wrist.—N. Y. Evening Post. - 











The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budge 
** {t Is revealed to us as a plain fact 1: 
tial beings, beyond our ps - ‘ 
have clear and definite relationships y, |” 
ministering to us, sympathizing with 4. _ 
ing over our failures, rejoicing over o ” 
tances; and the first conclusion from , |” 
ought to be a certain restraining sense 
companionship. It is a part of the res 
providence of God to influence, gi\: 
educate us in human and visible th 
human and visible agencies—by frie); 
ents, brothers and sisters, whose Preseiioe \ 
us and love for us has been & restrain, 
fluence; allof us have known veritabl.. 
angels without whose loving care life would h 
seemed a chaos; and rather than grieve ¢) 
we have often exercised much self-co1:;,, I 
should be at least an equally restraining ¢ 1,5) ; 
eration to be assured by our heavenly Father | she 
He has also surrounded us with loving i; eae 
friends, through whom He communica. ile 
thoughts and His will, and that He has y ne 
His angels cherge over us, and in their wie 
they shall bear us up. How near | knov aa 
but near enough to bring heaven into 0 
midst.”—Rev. Basil Wilberforce, 1.1) 
deacon of Westminster. 





¥ hot, 
iy Very 
Arch. 





There is no form of force that can be 
brought to bear on life so potent as that 
larger knowledge which perceives that the 
course runs not to the enfeebleme:t, tut t, 
the development of powers. Every year 
runs into still richer years. Every step oy. 
ward extends and exalts the eneigy. The 
individual is the “‘heir of all the ages.” It 
doth not yet appear what he shall be, but 
the law of evolution works unceasingly in 
spiritual progress. . 


Archdeacon Wilberforce, has collected an. 
other volume of his sermons, which are just 
published under the beautiful title of “ Fo). 
lowing On to Know.” They include his 
famous sermon entitled, “‘ What Think Ye 
of Christ?” and on “ Possessing a Faith, or 
Possessed by a Faith;”’ “‘ The Holy Ghost,” 
** All Saints,’’ ** All Souls,’’ ** Holy Angels” 
and others. The secret of the boundless 
capacity of the human soul seems almost 
revealed in some of these pages 
when the Archdeacon turns the X-ray of 
his thought on the profoundest Philosophy 
of life. The vital Christ-force that 
works in the soul is recognized by Dr. 
Wilberforce. In the change called death 
he sees the higher conditions,—the fuller, 
freer, completer life. It is the larger life 
evolved out of the lesser. It is the cuntinu- 
ous activity of reason, imagination and will 
acting from the wider plane. “It is 
clear,’’ says Archdeacon Wilberforce, “ that 
there is a mode of existence, a sphere 
of being, an unseen universe into which 
souls pass when emancipated from the 
limitations of the body. That it is not 
demonstrable to the senses is no argument 
against it. There are multitudes of sights 
and sounds in the seen universe which are 
not cognizable by the ordinary organs of 
sensation and perception. If our natural 
senses were at this moment miraculously 
quickened, we should find that we were 
surrounded by sphere upon sphere of 
natural activities now utterly beyond our 
perception. We should analyze the infinite 
ether, watch electro-magnetic radiation, 
recognize the chemical combinations that 
produce the illumination glowing in our elec- 
tric lights. These are realities, but they are 
supersensuous realities. It 1s no greater 
wonder that we shuuld be surrounded by a 
world which is above, beyond and around 
the world of sense. The day will come for 
all in which our inner faculties will be 
opened, and we shall see. We are 
surrounded, says St. Paul, ‘by an innum- 
erable cloud of witnesses.’ Amongst them 
are some of our closest and dearest. The 
mother, the father who taught us by his 
forbearing love what the love of (id 
must be; the friend who has gone before us. 
And what are they now? Individually the 
same beings, emancipated from bodily limi- 
tations. Man is an immortal spirit belong- 
ing to two worlds; the world of spirits is 
floating in all its power, and beauty, and 
energy, around Him.’’ 

To come into any adequate comprehen 
sion of the eternal realities that surround 
this life is to come to an infinite fountain o! 
hope, joy, inspiration and energy. This 
recognition enables man to realize the true 
power and dignity of humanity, to lift 
his life to the standard of partaking 
of all high privileges. ‘* These 
real intelligences are our ministering 
attendants. Our fellowship is not wit! 
them but with their Master; they are 011! 
ministers and His.’’ This knowledge «1 
larges and liberates mind and _ heart 
“‘A humane life lived only in the sev 
and felt, with no sense of the invisible, i: 
a fatally impoverished life, a poor, blir, 
wingless life. But to believe thi! 
ever around us is a whole world ful! «' 
spiritual beings,” continues Archdeaci 
Wilberforce;—“ that this life with its bu: 
dens, is but the shadow which precedes |! 
reality; that here we are but God’s child:+: 
at school is an invigorating conviction, {\ 
of hope, productive of patience and fruit!! 
in self-control.” 

This larger perception of lifeasa produ‘ 
of forces, both in the seen and in the unse*”, 
imparts patience, because one is enable: 
see beyond the perplexity of the mome: 
it inspires calmness and dignity, for it } 
sents human life in its sublime wholen+-- 
it generates hope and joy and exhilarati: 
and thus imparts an intense tide 
energy to every human endeavor. Eve: 
right effort is recognized by the ‘cloud: 
witnesses ’’; every generous thought «!''! 
purpose is known and is furthered by '!.* 
sympathy and influence from the unse+ 
The ministering spirits, the Christ and th 
Divine Father all aid every higher »: 
pose and increase its manifestation in 4- 
piration and endeavor. 

Auditorium Annex, Chicago. 
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----For to travel hopefully is a better thing |! 
to arrive, and the true success is to lab«' 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 

....“* Make it thy business to know thys:' 
which Is the most difficult lesson in the world. 
Cervantes. 

.---It is not in our Lord’s Cross and Pass'°" 
that His patience comes mosthome tous. . - : 
Patience with the daily disappointments 
life, patience with the follies, the unworthiness. 
the ingratitude of those one loves—these things 
are our daily example. Wounds in the house of 
our friends take human nature by surprise and 
God only can teach us to bear them.—Julia H 
Ewing. 
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That most spiritual preacher and helper, ‘ 
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ALWAYS Vege 
RELIABL ETABLE. 
THE GREAT LIVER AND STOMACH REMEDY. 


| disorders of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, Loss 
ieadache, Constipation, Costiveness, Indigestion, Biliousness, Fever, Piles, Etc., and 
stem less liable to contract disease. : 


DYSPEPSIA. 





cures 


Appetite, 
renders {!)' sy 


R 
poalthy a" 


‘PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX. 
RADWAY & CO., 55 Elm St., New York. 


Or Sent by Mail. 


,pWAY'S PILLS are @ cure ‘for this complaint. They tone up the internal secretions to 
1, restore strength to the stomach, and enable it to perform its functions. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS 








Poetry. 


Miscellaneous. 





“yr. E1.17ABETHE OF HUNGARY. 
was she of tender heart, 


ques 
= freely would her love impart; 
ghe fell that of her fortune fair, 
The sons of want should surely share, 
since they that to the needy give, 
To God and Christ sincerely live; 
They Jend to Him who never yet 
Forgot repayment of a debt. 
She blessed them with attention kind, 
And fed che helpless, sick and blind; 
A Good Samaritan to wo, 
She to their needs did daily go, 
Gave what she could of hope and cheer, 
A light of comfort everywhere! 
The minions of the monarch’s court, 
At her beneficence made sport; 
They scouted her, “a saint indeed !— 
[et idle monks the rabble feed!” 
They won her lord to show dispraise, 
Forbidding her to walk these ways; 
Forbidding kindness wide approved, 
As ifher grace were unbeloved; 


But as a star of heaven is true, 
Her faithful heart its office knew; 


She kept about the task divine, 

pistributing love’s bread and wine, 

That earth and heaven might kindred be— 
By bond of Christ’s sweet charity! 

A}l on a day she pleasing sped, 


With basket filled with loaves ot bread; 
The land was bare and bleak and wild, 
The snow in drifts on mountain piled, 
Loud moaned the wind, lamenting sore— 
The hardships of the ‘helpless poor;— 
When lo! her husband blocked the way, 
Demanding what she had that day; 

With prying fingers lifting lid, 

To see what wicker cover hid, 

When he a sign of wonder saw, 

That touched his mind with sacred awe, 
For there to him in glad repose, 

Each loaf of bread had turned a rose! 


Ab! deem it not an idle tale, 

In days like ours of no avail; 

Still poverty abides in grief; 

Still sorrow asks for love’s relief; 

Still wail of want is heard afar, 

A sad appeal to sun and star; 

God makes us messengers of good— 

To all our human brotherhood, 

To feed and teach, to cheer and bless, 

And straigh en out their dark distress; 

The bread men scorn shall beauty prove, 

And be the miracle of love, 

For so in time such deeds unclose, 

And every one blooms like a rcse! 
WILLIAM BRUNTON. 





CONTENTMENT. 


Lenvy not the famous men 
Of any time or land; 

Horatius may have held the bridge, 
I’ve held Myrtilla’s hand. 


Though Shakspere may have written plays 
And sonnets not a few; 

Yet to Myrtilla I have penned 
A joyous billet-doux. 


Drake may have circled round the globe, 
And though that pleased his taste, 
Suffice for me to have my arm 
Around Myrtilla’s waist. 


Though Sherman may have made a march 
From Georgia tothe sea, 

A wedding march right up the aisle 
Is good enough for me. 

=> 


WINTER DREAMS. 


Deep lies the snow on wood and field, 
Gray stretches overhead the sky. 

The streams, their lips of laughter sealed, 
In silence wander slowly by. 


—Life. 








Earth slumbers, and her dreams,—who knows 
But they may sometimes be like ours? 

Lyrics of spring in winter’s prose 
That sing of buds and leaves and flowers; 


Dreams of that day when from the South 
Comes April, as at first she came, 
16 hold the bare twig to her mouth 
And blow it into fragrant flame. 
—Frank Dempster Sherman, in Atlantic Monthly. 








A CHRISTMAS FOLK-SONG. 


The little Jesus came to town; 

The wind b'+w up, the wind blew down; 
Out in the screet the wind was bold; 

Now who would house Him from the cold? 


Then opened wide a stable door, 

Fair were the rushes on the floor; 

The Ox put forth a horned head: 

‘Come, little Lord, here make Thy bed.” 


Up rose the Sheep were folded near: 
“Thou Lamb of God, come, enter here.” 
He entered there to rush and reed, 


Who was the Lamb of God indeed. 

The little Jesus came to town; 

With ox and sheep He laid Him down; 
Peace ty the byre, peace to the fold, 


For that they housed Him from the cold! 





-Lizette. Woodworth Reese, in Lippincott’s 
Magazine. 
EPITAPH. 
The field where men for little trophies vie, 
The hollow acelamation lightly won, 
Aliured tim not; he loved the quiet sky, 


Wide spaces, and the universal sun. 


His gpj t 
'S spirit, itive to the mountain air, 


Stumbied through marshy valleys down to 


deat} 
Broken iy, fy 


ame, he smiled to cheat despair 
AD Str; 


» to sing with thin, impeded breath. 

He lies ber 
To breat 

Unutter; 
Pray for 


rath; in life he vainly tried 
« large notes upon a flute too slim; 
iptures filled him till he died; 
> soul; his songs are dead with him 
’. Barton, in the Saturday Review. 
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If tT had an eagle’s wings, 

'{\\ grand to sail the sky! 

But | should drop to the earth 
'\\ heard my baby ery. 

y—my darling, 

gS nay go, for me. 


‘re a splendid queen, 
‘1a crown to Keep in place, 
‘it do for a litle wet mouth 
') all over my face? 
‘y—mny darling, 
‘own may go, for me. 
—Mrs. Turner. 
a 
’ 'an a hare o’er frosted snow 
' across the winter of my life; 
‘ Passing set my heart. aglow, 
‘ied in my blood the living strife. 


Whence you came, nor whither sped 
‘ll and valleys—east or west; 

y life the winter snows are fled, 

4g waters waken in my breast. 
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Polly and Man. 


“ Did it ever occur to you,” said Polly, regard- 
ing me from the divan, “ that you cannot catch a 
cat—or a man, either—by running after him?” 

I stood in the middle of Polly’s den, nursing a 
scratched finger. Under the divan crouched the 
big gray Maltese, glaring at me vindictively and 
glorying in the perfect consciousness that he haa 
just slipped through my fingers, dodged between 
my legs and left me bleeding with resentment. 

“I thought,” I remarked, slowly binding up the 
wound with my handkerchlef, “that in this 
strenuous age it was the only way.” 

**Only—what?” Polly held the sofa pillow 
she had been about to tuck under her head 
poised in mid-air. 

“ The only way a girl could, you know,” I ex- 
plained boldly. 

Polly dropped the sofa p llow and sat up per- 
fectly straight. 

“Could what, Mr. Heavyfeather?” she in 
quired icily. 

“ Catch a cat—or—er.” I hesitated. 

“Well?” It was like the gentle, immutable 
falling of the thermometer. 

“‘ Or—er,” I began weakly. 

“*Go on! ” said Polly. 

“Or acar,” I finished adroitly. 

“Oh!” Polly picked up the scarlet sofa pillow 
and settled herself back inits folds like the heart 

of a rose in its petals. “I thought you were 
going to say ‘a man,’ ”’ she said sweetly. “ Asa 
matter of fact,’’ she went on, “to want to be 
chased and caught is a purely feminine desire. 
Now, Tom,” indicating the cat with a nod of the 
head, ‘‘is entirely masculine.” 

“‘ His claws,” I remarked, rubbing the back of 
my hand, “‘ are feminine. The kind they use at 
the women’s clubs, you know.” 

“Feminine claws,” said Polly, “generally 
scratch youin the back. Tom, as you observe, 
always strikes right out for your face. Besides, 
his brutality in wounding the band that attempts 
to caress him is exactly like a man’s. The girl 
who is a little too fond, or a little too tender, or 
a little too cordial, is the one who always palls on 
a@ man first and receives the rudest snubs. The 
wife who is too caressing cheapens her caresses 
and is the first one to find herself neglected. To 
chase a man ts to frighten him, as you frighten 
the cat, and to send him running to the uttermost 
parts of the earth, as Tom runs to the utttermost 
parts of the backyard, when he is bored with our 
attentions. Ifacat or a mah wishes to know 
you, he wil) make his own advances.. He doesn’t 
need encouragement. It is his prerogative to 
seek the introduction, not yours. Personally, 
you have completely lost your prestige with 
Tom,” and Polly sent a worsted ball -rolling 
toward the Maltese, who sat quietly cleaning his 
paws on the rug in front of the fireplace. 


**T wish,” I sald wistfully, ‘that I had a bone 
to fling at him.” 

** What for?” said Polly. 

* Because,” I said, moodily, “if he is likea 
man, the way to his heart must be through his 
stomach.” 

* Pooh!” said Polly. ‘* Thatis an old fallacy. 
Did any girl ever fascinate you by inviting you to 
piuk teas or making you welch rabbits? You 
can get a good cook for four dollars a week, and 
Tom can get all the bones he wants right out in 
the kitchen,’”’ and Polly picked up an end of the 
string from the worsted ball and began pulling 
it gently toward her. ‘ Besides,” she went on, 
* flinging a bone at act is like flinging a girl ata 
man. It doesn’t fascinate him. lt frightens 
nim. Tom will dodge a bone, just as you dodged 
the auburn-haired Downing girl—”’ 

“I didn’t,” said I. 

‘* You liked her until she began making you 
sofa pillows,” asserted Polly. 

‘*] like her now,” I declared. 

“You used to call there every night until you 
found that she was always waiting for you in the 
drawing-room.” 

“I would call there every night now (Polly 
looked up quickly) if I hadn’t met—” 

‘“‘and you thought you were guing to marry 
her,” went on Polly, “ until you discovered that 
she thought so, too.” 

**T would—” I began. 

Polly almost jerked the ball of worsted from 
under the nose of the cat. 

‘*T would like to know what you are pulling 
that string for.” 

Polly had recovered her equanimity, and was 
slowly winding the ball of worsted toward her. 
The cat was watching it coyly, but fascinated. 

“He won’t run after it,” said Polly, “if it is 
too easy to reach.” 

“© Oh, I see,” I remarked. ‘‘ He feels about it 
as a fellow does when he knows a girlis sitting 
upin the drawing-room waiting for him.” 

“Yes; or when she visits his sister,.or drops in 
at his office for a chat, or asks,him to go driving 
in her trap, or makes him sofa pillows, or—” 

‘Or, in fact, baits her hook and doesn’t hide 
it.” 

“‘ Exactly,” said Polly; “and that’s;why I often 
do this.”’ 

“ Do what?” 

‘“‘ Draw the string the other way,” said Polly, 
as she watched the cat chasing the bright-col. 
ored worsted ball. ‘‘ Perhaps you have noticed 

” 

“« T haven’t,” I observed coldly. 

“and yet,” said Polly gazing dreamily at the 
cat, “ you have been whole hours and hours get- 
ting a kiss, and whole weeks waiting to know 
whether or not I was going to accept your Invita- 
tion, and a whole year doubting—” 

“ And all the time, Polly Lee,” said I, putting 
down my cigarette and gazing at her reproach- 
fully, “ you had your mind made up! ” 

“Yes,” said Polly, smiling at the excited cat 
through half-closed lids, “ but a lady’s favors 
are like the worsted ball—only valuable when 
hard to get.” 

“Nonsense!” said I. “I once knew a girl 
who hid her light under a bushel, and now she’s 
forty and she is still paying her own gas bill.” 

Polly looked at me through drooping lashes. 

“ I didn't hide the worsted ball under the sofa 
pillow,” she said softly. ‘It isn’t necessary to 
wear brown crash skirts instead of chiffon 
ruffles, nor common-sense heels instead of 
French ones, nor to forget to curl your hair or 
powder your nose in order to prove your indif- 
ference toa man. It isnot the kind of indiffer- 
ence which makes a woman yawn in a man’s 
face that fascinates him, but the kind which 
takes her out occasionally on the evenings when 
she knows he will call; the kind that is born of 
an interest in something or somebody else beside 
the man; the kind that never discourages him, 
but always keeps him doubting; the kind that the 
fisherman practices when he baits his hook and 
then lets the line hang limply and apparently yn- 
noticed at his side; the kind—” 

“ Look out, Polly!’ I exclaimed as the playful 
cat crouched for a spring. 

“© {| was perfectly prepared,” said she, as he 
landed full tilt in the very midst of a sea of chif- 
fon ruffles, “Dear old fellow! How he loves 
ruffies! ”’ 

“ That’s masculine, at any rate,” said I. 

“ And sugar,” said Polly, picking a violet bon- 
bon out of the box I had brought, and feeding it 
to the brute. 

“ Maybe he’d like @ green one, too,” said I, 


“Why? "said I. “ He's got ninelives.” 
But only one stomach,” said Polly. ‘Be 
sides, like everything else masculine, he is more 
dificult to hold than to catch. Now, if I should 
feed him too much sugar—” 
“*Or rub his fur the wrong way,” I broke in. 
“Or hold him too tight.” 
oun nag him.” 
* Why he’d simp! scudding off upstairs 
Aunt Agatha.” shee “9 ” 
“*A8 8 fellow goes scudding off to—more attrac- 
tive ruffles,” I agreed. 
“Naughty Tommy,” said Polly, shaking her 
finger at the cat, who was svifing wistfully at 
the candy box, “ why won’t you be satisfied? One 
is enough for you.” 
** Que would be enough for me,” I said, softly 
getting up fron the armchair and going over to 
the divan; “ just one.” 
“Sh!” said Polly. “Goaway. You're fright- 
ening him.” 
** And I wouldn’t beg for any more,” I pleaded, 
—— down as near Polly as the cat would per- 
me. 
* Don’t! ” exclaimed Polly, “* you mustn’t.” 
I reached over and smoothed the cat. 
“Never mind, old fellow,” said I; she’s only 
pulling the ball of worsted away from us.” 
** Mr. Heavyfeather! ”’ 
“And she'll give us both the sugar—after 
awhile.” 
“* Mr. Heavyfeather, will you kindly go away 
while I have this cat in my lap? ” 
“ And ifI do,” said I, “‘when he gets tired of 
you, can I—”” 
“ Yes,” said Polly. “ Now go!” 
‘“* M-e-o-w! ” yelled the cat, springing to the 


floor. 

I caught Polly and the scarlet pillow in a 
bundle. 
“ But,” said Polly, five minutes later, as she 
straightened out the sofa pillow and smoothed 
the crumpled chiffon ruffles, “1 would like to 
know what made that ungrateful cat run away.” 
“Perhaps,” said I, reaching for my hat, “ you 
gave him too much sugar.” 
““What? Onelump?” said Polly, scornfully. 
i Or perhaps you rubbed his fur the wrong 
way.’ : 
‘** Never! ” said Polly, with perfect assurance. 
“Then perhaps,” said I, opening the front 
door and stepping out upon the piazza, ‘I pulled 
his tail.’—Helen Rowland, in Washington Post. 


~ Poutb’s Department. 


A CONDESCENSION. 
Gwendolen Jones was chubby and sweet, 
And her age was half-past three; 

And she lived in a house on Wellington street, 
In the yard with the walnut tree. 


Harold Percival Marmaduke Smith 
Was almost haif-past four; 
And he said, when they gave him a baseball ant 











i 
That he’d “ play with the girls no more.” 


Gwendolen Jones she gazed through the fence 
At an end were all life’s joys, 

As she saw the friend of her youth depart 

** To play with the great big boys.” 


Harold Percival Marmaduke Smith 

Up to the field marched he; 

But his eye was blacked, and his head was 
whacked, 

And his ball no more did he see. 


Andthe boys called him “Baby” because he 
cried 

Did Teddy and Willie and Tim, 

And they chased him away when he threatened 
to tell, 

And said they’d “no use for him.” 


Gwendolen Jones came down to the fence 
And her face wore a joyful smile 
When Harold Percival Marmaduke said 
He’d play with her “ once in a while.” 
—S8t. Nicholas. 


a> 
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Head Work of the Indian. 


Numerous instances of the red man’s quick- 
ness of witare related by those who have had 
dealings with him. A Canadian chief was 
looking idly on while some Englishmen were 
hard at work improving property newly acquired 





from the dusky tribe. 

“ Why don’t you work? ” asked the supervisor 
of the chief.¢ 

““Why you no work yourself?” was the re- 
joinder. 


*©I] work head work,” replied the white man, 
touching his forehead. ‘“ But come here and 
kill this calf for me and I’ll give you a quarter.” 
The Indian stood still for a moment, appar- 
ently deep in thought, and then he went off to 
kill the calf. 

“ Why don’t you finish ‘your job? ” presently 
asked the supervisor, seeing the man stand with 
folded arms over the unskinned, undressed car- 
cass. 

** You say you give me quarter to kill calf,” 
was the reply. ‘Calf dead, me want quarter.” 
The white man smiled and handed the Indian 
an extra coin togo on with the work. 

“ How is it,” asked the Englishman one day 
after a series of such one-sided dealings, ‘‘ that 
you so often get the better of me?” 

“I work head work,” solemnly replied the man 
of the woods. 

A white trader once succeeded in selling a 
large quantity of gunpowder to one of this 
tribe on the assurance that it was a new kind 
that the white man used for seed, and if sown in 
especially prepared loam would yield un'amazing 
crop. Away went the Indian to sow his powder, 
and in his hope of making money from his fel- 
lows was careful not to mention his enterprise. 
When at last, however, he realized how he had 
been duped, he held his tongue for a year or more 
until the trickster had completely forgotten} the 
occurrence. Then he went to his hoaxer’s store 
and bought goods on credit, amounting to a little 
more than the price of the planted powder. He 
had the reputation of a good payer, and his 
acheme worked easily. When settling day came, 
thezcreditor called promptly. 

“ Right,” said the Indian slowly. “ Right, but 
my powder not yet sprouted. Me, pay you when 
me reap him.” 


> 


Changed tie Mood. 


Gen. Leonard Wood attended in his boy- 
hood a school in Middleboro, Mass., and in 
Middleboro they will speak of the direct and 
original mind that the boy had. 

« [remember one day in school,” said a Mid- 
dleboro man recently, ** Wood was called up in 
the grammar lesson. The teacher said: 

‘¢ Leonard, give me a sentence, and jwe'll see 
if we can change it to the imperative mood.’ 

*¢¢ The horse draws the cart,’ sald Leonard. 

“©* Very good. The horse draws the cart. Now 
change the sentence to a neat imperative.’ 

‘¢ Gve-up,’ saia young Wood.” 


2+ 








Divers After Pearis. 


Pearl fishers do not live long. They often have 
to dive to a depth of a hundred feet or more, and 
the strain wears them out before their lives are 
half over. From these depths a diver usually 
rings ¢wo oyster shells eavh “trip.” Itis on the 
mother of pearl in these that the European de- 
pends for his sure profit. Pearls are “ plums,” 
which only occasionally fall to his lot. Divers 
work for a wage, and all the shells brought upare 
the property of the employer. In “Studies in 
Brown Humenity,” Hugh Clifford describes 
Malay pearl fishers. They anchor on the oyster 
beds or as near to them as possible, he says, and 
the diving takes place twice a day. 

“All the boats are manned at morning and 
evening, and the Sulu boys row them out to the 
point selected for the day’s operations. The 
white man in charge always goes with them in 
order to keep an eye upon the shells, to resuscl- 
tate exhausted divers, and generally to look after 
his own interests. 

“ Presently a man lowers himself slowly over 
the side, takes a long, deep breath, and then, 
turning head downward, swims into the depths, 
his limbs showing dimly in froglike motions until 
ifthe water be very deep, heis completely lost 
to sight. 

“In a few minutes he comes into view again, 
his face straining upward, yearning with ex- 
tended neck for the air that he now needs so 
sorely. His hands cleave the water in strong 
downward strokes; his form grows momentarily 





fishing out a pistachio cream. 
“No, no! ’ cried Polly. ‘“‘ Not any more. He 





has had quite enough.” 


more distinct, until the fixed, tense expression of 
his staring face is plainly visible. Then the quiet 
surface of the sea splashes ina thousand drops 


and his bursting lungs, expelling the imprisoned 
air, draw in the breath which they crave in long, 
hard gasps. Ifthe dive has been a deep one, a 
little blood may be seen to trickle from nose and 
mouth and ears. At times even the eye-sockets 
ooze blood, the result of fearful pressure to 
which the diver has been subjected.” 


Successful. 
“What's the matter with your finger, that 
you’ve got it in splints?” 
‘“ My oldest boy’s ingenuity.” 
tty How 80?” 
“ He set a steel trap in his stocking to catch 
Santa Claus.”—Smart Set. 
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Vouched for Her. 


In a certain mountain town lived a little boy ot 
four who was very much frightenad at the 
thought of a bear—in fact, it was the only animal 
or thing he was afraid of—and his mother in try- 
ing to keep him from running into the street and 
playing in the irrigating ditches, and wandering 
away toa little unkept park, told him he must 
not go, for there were bears there. This fright- 
ened William and the following day he sat on the 
doorstep in a very quiet and thoughtful mood. 
When asked by the village clergyman, who was 
passing by, why he did not go out and play, 
William replied, “I must not go out of the 
gate, for there are bears in the roads and 
down In the park.” The minister laughingly 
replied, ‘‘ No, there’s no bears anywhere around,” 
but William insisted that there were, as his 
mamma had told him that there were. The 
minister said, “‘ Let’s go in and ask mamma about 
it,” and mamma had to acknowledge that :he 
had simply told William that to keep him from 
rnnning away from home. When alone with the 
little boy the mother said, “ William, mamma is 
sorry that she told you a story about the bears, 
and I guess we had better ask God to forgive 
her,”? whereupon William said, “ Mamma, 'you 
had better let me ask God,for may be He wouldn’t 
believe you.”—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


Curious Facts. 


——We send Dakota seed to Russia, from 
which she raises wheat to compete with our own 
product in the markets of the world. To plant, 
cultivate, reap and harvest her own crops we 
send to Russia nearly one-half our total exports 
of agricultural machinery. This year we have 
already shipped some eighty thousand tons of 
these implements to the land of the Czar. 
—The number of stars visble to the naked 
eye is fewer than six thousand. The number of 
stars visible through the largest telescope is 
probably not fewer than one hundred million. 
—~A boy who was killed in The Bronx re- 
cently by lightning had the likeness of a fern im- 
printed on his body by the shock. A similar inci- 
dent is reported from Europe. During a shoot- 
ing competition at Pont, in the Canton Vaud, the 
other day, the grand stand was struck by light- 
ning and twenty-five persons received shocks, 
from which, however, they sustained but little 
physical injury. One most singular effect, how- 
ever, remained. Every person whohad felt the 
electric shock had photographically stamped 
upon the back, the face or the arms the reflec 
tion of the pine trees behind the firing line. 
——Eighteen observatories are at work on 
charting the stars. The finished map will con- 
tain thirteen million stars. 

—-—Sheep used as beasts of burden in North 
India carry twenty pounds weight apiece. 
——The famous Maelstrom whirlpool is four 
geographical miles in diameter. 

—tThe full dress liveries of the British royal 
footmen cost $550 apiece. 

— Blank verse was first introduced into 
English poetry by Henry Howard, Earl of Sur- 
rey, in a translation of Virgil’s “ Aeneid,” in 
1547. 

—In nearly forty instances languages have 
been first reduced to writing by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 

— A waterspout spins with enormous speed. 
Its velocity at the sea level has been estimated 
at six miles a minute. * 

—A remnant of the Sevis tribe of Indians 
inhabits the island of Tiburon, in the Gulf of 
California, and is ruled entirely by the women. 
Formerly the tribe numbered about five thou- 
sand, but is now shrunk to a few hundred, living 
a life of almost complete isolation, and refusing 
to intermarry with any of the Indians of the 
mainland. Thewoman is master of the house- 
hold, and a council of matrons js at the head of 
public affairs. 

—A man in Palmer, Mass., died recently of 
chronic poisoning from arsenic in the colors upon 
the wall paper of his sitting-room. 

—So many rabbits and quail ore killed by 
house cats running loose inthe woods that the 
New Jersey hunters want to have a law passed 
allowing cats found in the woodsto be shot The 
present law provides that any person allowing & 
dog to run wild shall pay a fine of $20. Cats are 
said to be more destructive of game than dogs, 
foxes, minks or hawks. 

——While bending over a gasoline furnace the 
other day, Frank Northrop, a New Haven 
plumber, accidently ignited a celluloid collar 
which he wore and was severely burned about 
the shoulders and head. Before the blaze was 
extinguished Northrop dashed) through the 
plumbing shop where he was at work and the 
flames communicated to the woodwork, but 
were put out without sending in an alarm. 

—A plague of (white ants is devouring the 
wooden houses in New Orleans. 

——The profit to the Government on pennies 
pays the entire expehses of the mint. 


Historical. 


—Pinnow, the whilom faithful servant and 
personal valet of the late Prince Bismarck, ex- 
pired recently. When the Kaiser and the princes 
of the empire paid Prince Bismarck a visit in 
later years they invariably had a word for Pin- 
now before they recrossed the threshold and 
said farewell. It was generally in the sense of, 
**You will continue to take good care of the 
prince, won’t you?” One day the deceased trod 
on his master’s gouty foot. Instead of swearing 
at him or even declaring he was a clumsy fool, 
the prince, noticing that Pinnow himself was 
frightened, said: ‘“‘ No other European, my dear 
Pinnow, would have been suffered to tread on 
my corns.” 

—tThe observance of Sunday instead of Satur- 
day as a day of rest was instituted by an edict of 
the Emperor Constantine, issued A. D., 321. Vari- 
ous reasons are assigned for the changing of the 
Sabbath from Saturday to S.inday, all of which 
being founded upon the proof established by 
Scripture passages (Acts xx., 7-11; I Corinthians, 
xvi., 2; Hebrews, x., 25; Revelation, |., 10, and 
others) that the Apostles and first Christians 
were wont to assemble and hold public meetings 
on this day. But some cburches met also on 
Wednesday, some on Friday and some on Satur- 
day; none of these days, however, were observed 
by the church 4s a Sabbath. The only valid rea- 
son why Sunday was selected for the Christian 
Sabbath seems to be one of expediency. This 
day consecrated to the sun, was already held 
sacred by the pagans, and so it was much easier 
to compel them to abstain from labor on this day 
than on any other. Besides, in order to make 
the new faith acceptable to the Gentiles, com- 
promises had to be made, and one of these com- 
promises was the adoption of the old Pagan 
holiday of Sunday for the Christian Sabbath. 
—lIt is not generally known that Germany 
has intact the indemnity which was paid by 
France after the great war of 1870. In the Julius- 
trum of Spandau this enormous sum in gold, 
amounting to $36,000,000 in value, lies hidden in 
great boxes. The little town, fifteen miles out- 
side Berlin, is most heavily garrisoned, and there 
are several giant arsenals and ammunition 
stores, so that any scheme to lay hold ot the sum 
of money would be doomed to defeat at the out- 
set. The idea in hoarding up this vast sum is 
original. It is that there may be money ready at 
any moment to provide for one week’s operations 
in the way of mobilization. 

——That the ancient Irish were sun-worshipers, 
and that'they keep alive some remembrance of 
the pagan belief to this day, is beyond doubt. 
“ Bonfire Night” in [reland, under the influence 
of the Gaelic League is now celebrated in some 
places more in accordance with the traditions of 
Beltaine than has hitherto been the case. In 
ancient Ireland the Pagan Beltans were held on 























of sun-steeped light, as his head tears throu gh it 


May Day, and all fires were lit from the sacred 
flame at Tara. In Christian times, instead of 
abolishing the Pagan festivals outright, their 
dates were altered and their purposes were, so 
to speak, Christianized. 

——The life of the early Romans was colored 
by their simple agricultural pursuits. Their gods 
were supernatural beings who had power over 
the processes of the earth, and their libations to 
them were milk and honey. Venus is said to 
have been regarded as the power which had con- 
trol ever gardens and orchards before she be- 
came the “fatal temptress Aphrodite” of “a 
later dispensation.” Mars, for whom the first 
month of the Roman year, the budding month, 
March, Is named, was the god of the grain field. 
His priests were called salli, or leapers. It was 
their custom to meetin Rome on the first day of 
the new year to dance and sing around the Pal- 


Home Dressmaking. 
Wines by Wav Mansren. 


atine. 
for it w 


wine, fruits and flowers, and sylvani, or tree 


goddess of the tlowers. 


Brilliants. 


His, not mine, are the gifts; a 
seb gifts; and only so far cgn I 
Mine, as in giving, I add my heart to whatever Is 
given. —Longfellow. 
For life means much to do, to be, 
And men must meet it manfully ;— 
A mingling with the world’s rough strain; 
A friend to help, ov e’s self to train. 
So love’s not all 
That doth a soul befall. 
And yet, perchance it is, 
For love means strength for all of these. 
—Francis Sterne Palmer, in the Uutlook. 


Who taught mankind on that first Christmas 
What ’t was to be a man—to give, not take; _ 
To serve, not rule; to nourish, not devour; 

To help, not crush; if need to die, not live? 
—Charles Kingsley. 


So oft the doing of God’s will 
Our foolish wills undoeth! 
And yet what idle dream breaks ill, 
Which morning light subdueth? 
And who would murmer or misdoubt, 
When God’s great sunrise finds him out? 
—E. B. Browning. 
Heart beats to heart, friend smiles on friend, 
Across the seathe nations call, 
“* Peace and good will, good will and peace 
In His good name who loves us all.” 
—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


— Rotes and Queries. 


WHOOPING CouGH.—" D.”: Dr. Arnheim, a 
physician in Berlin, says that he has been able to 
separate from the sputa of 150 whooping cough 
patients a microbe identical with that which he 
first discovered three years ago. He does not 
attribute the disease itself,as some bacteriolo- 
gists do, to a toxine, or poison, produced in the 
pacient’s blood. He regards the malady as a case 
of catarrh, due to the direct action of the microbe 
onthe mucous membrane and the remarkably 
viscid tenacity of the expectoration. Arnheim 
thinks that whooping cough 1s not always 
promptly recognized, and he says it is twice as 
fatal as scarlatina. 

BLUE STOCKINGS.—“ Casandra”: The term 
“blue stocking” originated, says Pearson’s, in 
connection with reunions held in London and 
elsewhere about 1750, in the time of Dr. Johnson, 
whose biographer, Boswell, says that these so- 
cieties were known as “blue stocking clubs.” 
Mrs. Montagu and other promoters of these 
novel reunions exerted themselves to substitute 
for card playing, which then prevailed at evening 
parties, more intellectual recreations, in whicn 
eminent men of letters were invited to take part. 
Prominent among these was Benjamin Stilling- 
fleet, who habitually appeared in stocking of blue 
worsted instead of the usual black silk. He so 
excelled in conversation that when he was absent 
it was a common thing to say, ** We can do noth- 
ing without the blue stockings.” The cuterie 
was Called the “ Blue Stocking Society ” in conse- 
quence of this. Another explanation is, accord- 
ing to Lady Crewe, that the ladies tuemzelves, at 
Mrs. Montagu’s parties, “ wore blue stockings as 
a distinction” in imitation of a fashionable 
French visitor, Mme. Polignac. 

KIssING THE Popg’s Foot.—"L. V. R.”: 
The Pope’s toe is kissed as a mark of homage 
immediately after he accepts office, by cardinals 
newly created, by those t. whom audiences are 
granted, etc. The kiss is given on the golden 
cross of the saudal, which the Pope wears on his 
right foot. This mark of honor was not originally 
reserved tothe Pope. It was given, as Oriental 
customs spread throughout the empire, tothe em- 
perors, a8 well as to the patriarchs and bishops. 
In the liturgy the ritual ascribed to Gelasius di- 
rects the deacon, before reading the Gospel, to 
kiss the Pope’sfoot. The same mark of honor 
was given occasionally to the Popes even by 
the highest personages on earth, e. g., by 
the emperors Justin and Justinian, Dy the 
kings Luitprand, Pepin, Charlemagne, etc., but 
it isalsoto be observed that the Popes, on the 
other side, also gave the act of adoration to the 
emperors. Only late in the Middle Ages the ado- 
ration by kissing the feet of sovereigns and 
bishops fell more and more into disuse, and was 
confined to the Pope, and then a cross was 
worked on the slipper, to show that this honor 
was dope not to the mortal, but to Christ. 
Charles V. is said to have been the last royal per- 
sonage who did obeisance in this way. 

THE CoLp Licnt.—‘ V.”: Prof. Hans Mol- 
isch of Prague has reported to the Vienna 
Academy of Sciences the discovery of a lamp 
lighted by means of bacteria, which he claims 
will give a powerful light and be free from danger, 
thus being valuable for work in mines and 
powder magazines. This lamp, which is proba- 
bly the one to which you refer, consists of a 
glass jar in which a lining of saltpetre and gela- 
tine, inoculated with bacteria, is placed. Two 
days after inoculation the jar becomes illu- 
minated with a wonderful bluish-green light, 
caused by the innumerable bacteria which have 
developed in the time. The light will burn 
brilliantly for from two to three weeks, afterward 
diminishing in brightness. it renders faces 
recognizable at a distance of two yards, and 
large type is easily legible by it. Professor 
Molisch asserts that thelamp yields acold light, 
which is entirely safe. 

PEANUTS.—" Carl”: The peanut counties of 
Virginia are the tidewater ones of Surrey, Isle 
of Wight, Nansemond and Southampton; and 
these four counties probably produce more pea- 
nuts than any other area of equal size in the 
world. In Smithfield, Isle of Wight County—a 
historiclittle town, remote from the railway—is 
tobe tound the largest peanut factory in exist- 
ence owned by one company, and the head of the 
firm, Mr. P. D. Gwaltney, js known as the “ pea, 
nut king of the world.” The yearly output of 
this establishment averages 350,000 bags of pea- 
nuts, valued at $1,500,000. They are shipped by 
boat to Norfolk, which is the largest market for 
this product in the United States. This country 
furnishes about one hundred million p ds of 























THey leaped to the limit of their powers, 
as believed that Mars would permit the 
new grain to grow to the height to which they 
leaped. Besides these, there were gods of corn, 


spirits. Saturn was the god of sowing and Flora 











4699 Lady Doll's 
Walking Costume, 
14, 18, 22 inches. 


4600 Misses’ 
Coat, 12 to 16 years. 


Lady Doll’s Walking Costume Consisting of 
Tucked Shirt Waist and Skirt, Coat and 
Hat. 4599. 
The shirt waist 1s tucked at the front to yoke depth 
with a wide box plaited effect at thecentre but includes 
aplain back. Its sleeves are full and are tucked above 
the elbows in conformity with the latest style. The 
skirt is circular and is laid in backward turning plaits 
which are stitched flat with corticelli silk to ounce 
depth, below which point they fall free to produce 
the fashionable flare. The coat is the accepted one 
of the season, is plain and severe in cut but includes 
the full sleeves that can be drawn over those of the 
shirt waist without difficulty. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is for skirt and coat, j yards 27 inches wide or 
yards 44 inches wide, for waist jg yards 2) inches 
wide or 3 yard 27 inches wide, or 3 yard 44 inches 
wide, with gj yards silk for the hat. 
The pattern, 4599, is cut in sizes for dolls M4, 18 and 
22 inches in height. 





Misses’ Military Coat. 4600. 

To be Made With Standing or Rolling Collar. 
As illustrated the material is military blue cheviot 
stitched with corticelli silk, piped with velvet and 
trimmed with the brass buttons of the army. Vary- 
ing shades of blue are, however, equally correct and 
all colors are seen, while smooth faced cloths as well 
as rough are used. The original is made witha vel- 
vet standing collar but one of the material can be 
substituted or the roll-over collar can be used if pre- 
ferred. 
The coat consists of the fronts, back, side backs 
and under-arm gores. Both fronts and back are laid 
in outward turning tucks which are stitched flat for 
their entire length, those of the back lapping over 
onto the side backs and concealing the seams. The 
cape is cut in two portions and is shaped to fit 
smoothly over the shoulders with extensions that lap 
over below that point. The full sleeves are gathered 
to form puffs above tne wrists and are held by the 
— cuffs. The closing is made in double-breasted 
style. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
ar is 2j yards 44inches wide or 23 yards 52 inches 
wide. 
The pattern, 4600, is cut in sizes for girls of 12, 14 
and 16 years of age. 








4601 Negligee 
wi‘ h Sto'e Coilar, 
22 to 40 bust. 





12 to 16 vears, 


Negligee with Stole Collar. 4601. 
To be Gathered or Accordion Plaited. 

The negligee consists of a shallow yoke, to which 
the fronts and back are jcined,the full sleeves and 
the wide collar. The sleeves are fuller below the 
elbows and snugger above and gathered into straight 
cuffs. When accordion plaiting is preferred, both 
the fronts and back are cut of sufficient width and are 
finely plaited, before being joined to the yoke. The 
collar is arranged over the shoulders and d to 
the neck, its stole finishing the front. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size ts 5§ yards 21 inches wide, ‘g yards 27 inches wide 
or 33 yards 44 inches wide, when negligee is gathered; 
7 yards 21, 6§ 27 or 3§ 44 inches wide, when it is accor 
dion plaited, with 3 yards of contrasting material for 
collar and 3 yards of fancy braid to trim as iilus- 
trated. 
The pattern, 46v1, is cat in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 








Misses’ Waist. 4602. 

To be Worn With cr Without the Stock Collar. 
The waist consists of the fitted lining, which closes 
at the centre front, the smooth back and the full 
fronts which are arranged over it, the closing of the 
waist being made invisibly beneath the edge of the 
box plait. The wide collar is cut with stole ends and 
arranged over the waist. The neck can be finished 
either with the stock, as illustiated, or with the col- 
lar alone. The sleeves are the favorite ones of the 
season that are snug above the elbows and form full 
puffs at the wrists. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
prize is 3g yards 21 inches wide, 33 yards 27 inches 
wide or 2 yards 44 inches wile, with @ yards for 
collar, and 24 yards of applique to trim as illustrated. 
The pattern, 4€U2, is cut in sizes for girls of 12, 14 
and 16 years of age. 
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4603 B dice Girdles, 
£0, 24, 78 waist. 





4604 ‘“’aist with 
Bertha. 32 to 49 bust 


Bodice Girdles. 4603. 
The girdles consist of the foundation, which is 
shaped and fitted to the figure, and is used for all, and 
the full portion of each. 
Number One is shaped and shirred on indicated 
lines, then arranged over the foundation which is 
boned in order to retain its shape. 
Number Two is cut in sections, which are arranged 
over the foundation, and held by lacings, the whole 
veing boned at back, sides and front. 
Number Three consists of three portions, which 
are laid in folds, the centre parts being arranged 
over the centre of the foundation at front and back, 
and the outer portion shaped to give a pointed effect 
at the front where it terminates, and one end ts 
passed through an ornamental ring or buckle. 
Number Four is similar to number one, but is nar- 
rower, and shows fewer shirring:, so being better 
adapted to the waists of larger size. 
The quant{ty of material 21 inches wide required 
for the medium size is lyard for number one, 4 yards 
for number two, }3 yards for number three and j 
yards for number four. 
The pattern, 460, is cut in three sizes, small, or 20- 
inch waist measure, medium, or 24inch waist meas- 
ure, and large, or 2s-inch waist measure. 





peanuts yearly, which is one-sixth of the entire 
crop of the world. Small quantities of peanuts 
are raised in anumber of other counties in Vir- 
ginia, and the industry has attained consid- 
erable importance in North and South Carolina 
and East Tennessee. 

Gems of Thought. 
..--For God esteems it one of His glories, that 
He brings goud out of evil; and therefore, it were 
but reason, we should trust God to govern His 
own world as He pleases; and that we should 
patiently wait till the change cometh, or the rea- 
son be discovered.—Jeremy Taylor. 

..-.** You will never ‘find’ time for anything. 
If you want time you must make it.” 

..-- What was the secret of such a one’s power? 
What had she done? Absolutely nothing; but 
radiant smiles, becoming good humor, ‘he tact of 
divining what every one felt and every oné 
wanted, told that she had got out of self and 
learned to think of others.—F. W. Robertson. 
.---A successful business man said: ‘“* Waste a 
dollar if you must waste something, but do not 
waste an hour; the dollar you may get back 














some time, but the wasted hour has gone forever.” 





Waist with Bertha. 4604. 


To be Made with Highor Low Neck, Long or Elbow 
Sleeves. 
The waist is made over a smoothly fitted foundation 
and closes invisibly at the centre back. The lining is 
faced to form the yoke when high neck is desired.is cut 
away on indicated lines when low effect is preferred. 
The bertha is made in handkerchief style, with deep 
points at front and back and that droop well over the 
sleeves, and serves to outline the yoke. Beneath the 
bertha the waist is full andsoft. The sleeves are the 
new ones that are shirred to fit the upper arms 
snugly and form full puffs below the elbows, thep are 
gathered into deep gauntlet cuffs. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 53 yards 21 inches wide, 4yards 27 inches wide 
or 2g yarus 44inches wide, with 1 yard of velvet and 
63 yards of applique to trim as illustrated. 
The pattern, 4604, is cut in sizes for a|32, 3, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 





HOME DORESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue 0: 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 
profiptly. Address MassaCB.“ETTS PLOUGH 
mAN, Boston, Mass. 
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The Horse. 


Care of the Horse. 


Mr. Brigham Taylor, Lincoln, Del., in the 
New York Tribune-Farmer, says: 

**T often hear the owner of a horse say: 
‘ My horse is not doing well. His hair is 
not looking right and his food seems to do 
him no good, although it should, as he has a 
good appetite and consumes food enough, 
yet he doesn’t keep up in flesh as he should.’ 

** One man claiming to know something 
abouta horse suggests one cause, another 
something else, and so on, until the horse- 
owner knows little more than before he 
consulted any one. 

“* T have one case in mind of this kind. 1 
took the animal in hand and began my mode 
of treatment, or care and feed. In one 
month one could see great improvement, 
with less grain and hay and more water. 
No horse can thrive unless he has a full 
supply of water. Many pecple only water 
a horse twice a day. I never water a horse 
less than three times each day, and oftener 
four, but always late in the evening, about 
nine o’clock. 

“ All horses will take a good drink at this 
time, particularly in summer. It is worth 
more to the horse than a feed of grain. 

‘‘T always intend to give a horse water, 
while driving on the road, often enough so 
that be will never drink enough to hurt 
him. It is a mistake todrivea horse twenty 
or thirty miles and then let him waitan 
bour or two before he gets water. Let him 
have it often during the drive. He will not 
drink enough to harm him, and you will 
not water founder your horse. This disease 
always results from improper care and igno- 
rance. 

‘No one ean lay down arule which will 
cover all cases. Many think a horse must 
be scratched with a sharp-toothed curry- 
comb every day for about one-half hour 
and then washed and rubbed another half 
hour to get the dust out of the hair. Now, I 
think this is all time wasted, or nearly all | 
of it. No horse looks better than mine, and 
he did not have a currycomb on him all 
winter. When I come in from driving I 
cover him with a very light blanket. Then, 
after he has been standing an hour or two, 
I take a wire-tooth card—or, if the roads 
are bad, I do this before blanketing—but I 
never leave the blanket on over night if the 
stable is tight and comfortable, as it should 
be. A good brush is all that is needed after 
the eard to straighten the hair. 

‘* By following this plan of grooming the 
horse never shows dandruff and always 
looks smooth. When shedding time comes 
he sheds much more clean and even. Much | 
unnecessary work is done by not knowing 
how to do work properly. 

‘““The care of the feet is very important. 
Many horses never have their feet cleaned 
except when they are taken to the shop to 
be shud. No horse should be taken from 
the stable and put on the road without 
thoroughly cleaning his feet, taking out all 
dirt which has become fastened to the feet. 
If this is practiced daily there will be no 
thrush or diseased feet. I have handled 
horses very many years and have learned 
these things from practical experience. If 
men handling horses will practice the above 
they will find they are saving much time 
and taking much better care of their h@ses. 
What I term a horse stable is a building 
made so that no water, snow or wind can 
enter. Nothing saves more in the way of 
food and labor than a tight, warm building. 
But don’t forget the drinking water.” 

Notes from Washington, D. C. 

A recent visitor to Washington has been 
Jerome Carty, General Counsel of the Al- 
lied, National Agricultural Societies of 
America, in whose interest he hopes to ob- 
tain some legislation at the present session 
of Congress. The membership of the Al- 
lied Societies, Mr. Carty said, numbers over 
240,000; they include The National Cotton 
Growers’ Co-operative Association, Farm- 
ers’ Alliance and Industrial Union, Ameri- 
ean Fruit Growers’ Association, National 
Grain Growers’ Association, Farmers’ Fed- 
eration of the Mississippi Valley, National 
Farmers’ League of Americaand the Ameri- 
can Live Stock Raisers’ Association. 

Mr. Carty’s presence in Washington is 
said to have to do largely with the cattle in- 
dustry affairs. In speaking on this subject 
he says: ‘‘ Last year, through a combina- 
tion of circumstances, short corn crop and 
other canses, the price of live cattle went‘ 
up to about 54 to six cents a pound for four- 
year-old range steers. The prize to the 
consumer was pushed gradually up until it 
reached eighteen to twenty cents a pound. 
This year atrain load of cattle,was shipped 
to market and only 34 cents a pound was 
received, while the same prices prevail to 
the consumer, with a big crop of corn. The 
Frenchmen feel that they have been paying 
an excess of $750 a car, or at the rate of 25 
cents a pound about on each thirty thousand 
pound car of cattle shipped, while the ex- 
vessively high price of meat tothe consumer 
has resulted in a reduction of meat con- 
sumption of about ten million pounds a 
month, which serves only to aggravate the 
condition. 

‘* The ranchmen, as a remedy to meet this 
evil, have organized to protect themselves 
against the greater trust. It is contem- 
plated to set aside one-sixteenth of a centa 
pound on all live stock shipped to market, 
which would create a fund of abou: $15,- 
000,000 a year to establish their own co- 
operative plants and packing houses and 
ship their products to themselves at a per- 
manent price of six cents per pound for live 
cattle and sell to the consumer at twelve to 
fifteen cents per pound on this basis, and 
if the trust would pay more than the estab- 
lished price of the co-operative trust, let 
them have the' cattle.” 


Quite a number of bills have been intro- 
duced to Congress during the last week of 
interest to agriculture. Senator Gallinger 
ot New Hampshire introduced a bill to 
create a public roads bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The object of the 
bureau will be, of course, to stimulate and 
effect the construction of good roads. The 
bill is quite comprehensive in nature and 
provides for co-operation between the na- 
tional Government and the States or civil 
subdivisions thereof. 

Section 12 of the bill reads iu part as 
follows: ‘“‘ That one-half of the expense of 
the construction shall be paid by the treas- 
urer of the United States, upon the requisi- 
tion of the. director of the Public Roads 
Bureau, and one-half of the expense shall 
be paid by the State or civil subdivision 
thereof making application for the co-op- 
eration provided for herein. No money 
shall be advanced by the United States in 
payment of its portion of the cost of con- 
struction, except as the work of actual con- 
struction progresses, and in all cases twenty 
per centum must be held until the comple- 
tion of the work to the satisfaction of the 
director of said bureau.” 

For carrying out this co-operation and 
actual construction the bill appropriates 








to their population. In case any State does 
not avail itself of the opportunity offered 
and co-operate to the extent of paying its 
equal share with the Government, each 
year, the amount set aside for that State is 
forfeited. 

Representative Hay of Virginia has in- 
troduced a bill to complete the Jefferson 
memorial object lesson road, a good roads 
proposition which extends from the city 
limits of Charlotteville, Va., to the monu- 
ment erected by the United States over the 
tomb of Thomas Jefferson at Monticello. 
Considerable work has already been done 
on this road through popular subscription, 
under the general direction of the good 
roads division ot the Department of Agri- 
culture. Mr. Hay’s bill appropriates $40,- 
000 for this road. 


A bill has been introduced in the House 
by Mr. Warren of Illinois providing fora 
pure food bureau in the Department of 
Agriculture for preventing the adulteration 
and misbranding of foodsin the District of 
Columbia and the Territories, and {or regu- 
lating interstate commerce in food and food 
products. This provides also for the in- 
spection of ,all foods coming from foreign 
countries and fixes a severe penalty for mis- 
branding or adulterating. It is not the in- 
tention of the bill to prohibit blending or 
mixing, but provision is made that such 
blending shall be described upon the pack- 
age, so that purchasers will know what they 
are getting. 

Representative Burleson of Texas asked 
Congress for an appropriation of $128,000 to 
be expended under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture iv the establishment 
of grass and demonstration farms in Texas 
and for determining by experimentation 
the most profitable crops which can be 
grown in place of cotton in the territory 
now infested by the Mexican boll weevil, 
and in making said experiment the secre- 
tary ‘“‘ shall keep in mind the manifold 
advantages of diversification.’’ (As if the 
present secretary wouldn’t). Representa- 
tive Sheppard, alsoof Texas, has introduced 
a bill appropriating $50,000 to enable the 
secretary to continue experiments in refer- 
ence to the boll, weevil, and alsu to further 
investigate the cotton wilt disease. Repre- 
sentative Pujo of Louisiana has introduced 
a bill appropriating $200,000 for the purpose 
of checking the ravages of the cotton weevil 
in Louisiana. 

The annual report of the Secretary of the 
Interior, while dwelling with much severity 
upon theland frauds which have been in- 
vestigated by his department, calls special 
attention to the fundamental defects of cer- 
tain of these laws, and recommends their 
repeal by Congress. While the Desert Land 
Act, the commutation clause of the Home- 
stead Act and the Timber and Stone Act 
have always been supposed to further set- 
tlement and local farm development, the 
secretary states that the opposite has been 
their effect, and that they have not 
to any appreciable extent operated 
in the interests of the settler and farmer. 
The Desert Land Act is especially malefi- 
cent. While it is supposed to provide 
for individual reclamation of desert land by 
the farmer, in actual operation it is simply 
used by cattle men and speculators to in- 
crease their already big holdings, without 
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SOME CACTUS GROWTHS. 


“reclaim”? the land, by oath at the Jand 
Oftice rather than by irrigation, receive 
title from the Government and then trans- 
fer the same to their employers. 
Guy E. MITcHELL. 
—_3. <> o____—_— 


A Talk on the Hay Trade. 


**So you want to know all about the hay 
business! Well, I have been in the busi- 
ness a guod many years and [ learn some- 
thing every day, but fire away and I will 
help you out all I can.’”” These words were 
spoken to our reporter, who was out grub- 
bing around to pick upanything of interest 
to the readers of the PLovuGcuMan. “If 
you want to know anything about huy go to 
Cyrus H. Bates, he will tell you all there is 
worth telling,’’ said a prominent member of 
the Chamber uf Commerce. We could not 
find Mr. Bates fur several hours, for he is a 
very busy man and spends most of his 
time at the railroad hay sheds. When we 
caught him we found a sbort, thick-set 
man, a little past middle age, who looked 
and acted as if time was money and he had 
none to waste. 

©) am glad the PLOUGHMAN wants its 
readers tu know about the hay business, for 
the general public has but very little ‘fea 
of its magnitude, but when one takes the 
pains to investigate and get at the actual 
figures they are surprised. The total value 
of the hay crop this year is estimated at 
sixty three million tons, worth over $800,- 
000,000, probably the combined value of the 
entire corn and oatcrop. It may be inter- 
esting in passing to compute thatif this hay 
was all shipped on the railroad it would re- ; 
quire atiain forty-five thousand miles long, 
or fourteen trains, each reaching from 
Boston to San Francisco, and remember [ 
make no mention of Canada’s hay crop. 

** What part does Boston take in the dis- 
tribution of this great food product? ” 

** Boston stands second in amount of hay 
handled, but if population was taken into 
account, it would be found that we distrib- 
ute more of the hay crop than any city in 
America. Fifty years ago all the hay con- 
sumed here was brovght in wagons and suid 
in Haymarket square, from whence its 
name. 

**At the close of the civil war they began 
to send in alittle hay on flat cars covered 
with sail-cloth. Now Boston receives from 
seventeen thousand to twenty-two thousand 
cars a year, but remember this takes in 
only the city proper. If you add to this the 
towns lying within a radius of ten miles from 
the State House, and also the hay sold all 
through Massachusetts and Connecticut by 
Boston houses, you would find that Boston. 
takes care of full thirty thousand cars hay 
each year.”’ 

“* Now won’t you tell mesomething abuut 
how this enormous traffic is handled ? ”’ 

‘*What do you, mean, at this end or at 
points of shipment? ”’ 

** Tell me first how it is taken care of at 
this end? ”’ 

* Well, to begin, the railroads do it all 
now. Years ago a great deal of hay was 
received by water, but that has been aban- 
doned owing to lack of wharf facilities. 
The Boston & Maine Railroad has the mo- 
nopoly of the traffic from the North and 
East, and the Boston & Albany and New 
Haven Railroad handle the hay from the 
West. We have two days after arrival to 
sell a car from track, or to send it out to 
some suburban town. At the expiration of 
that time, if not disposed of as mentioned 
above, it is run to the hay sheds and un- 
loaded by the railroad company. 

* Tne different railroad Jines running into 
Boston have a storage capacity of about 750 
cars hav, distributed as follows: Boston & 
Maine, 450 cars; Fitchburg, 150 cars; Boston 
& Albany, 150 cars. These warehouses are 
about six hundred feet long by sixty feet 
wide, one story high, the sides, both front 
and rear, built with sliding doors for con- 
venience in unloading and putting on 
teams. Each car of hay is piled by itself. 
tagged and a tally of the number of bales in 
the car is kept by the railroad company.” 

* Will you tell us now the next thing that 


is done with the hay? ”’ 

**Why, the next thing is to sell it, and this 
is where the brains and sand comein. To 
keep this constant inflow of hay moving out 
again to our customers, to get what we con- 
sider a good fair value for each car, pay no 
more storage than possible, pay none if we 
can help it, collect the bills, and let me tell 


| you that by the time the check for the hay 


is in our pocket, we have earned every 
penny of our commission.” 

**I should say so; but what do you get 
out of this?” 


“The regular commission is one dollar a | 


ton, but that sum takesin a lot of things. 
It includes advance on the shipments, in- 
surance, storages and guarantee on all sales. 
Since I: have been in business I have paid 
the railroad companies a lot of money for 
storage, but never charged a dollar of it to 
my shippers. Hay is not sold on as close 
time either as grain, but the shippers who 
send us their hay to sell want their money 
promptly, so that we have to use quite a bit 
of money in our business.’’ 

‘** If your patience is not exhausted, I want 
to ask youafew more questions, for I had 
no idea there was so much to this hay busi- 
ness.”’ 

‘““T am very glad,” said Mr. Bates, ‘‘to 
have an opportunity to give the country 
readers of the PLOUGHMAN an insight into 
the way their hay is handled, for most of 
your questions are the same ones I get 
through the mail every day from farmers 
all through Maine and Vermont, so go 
ahead.’’ 

** Where does this hay all come from? ”’ 

‘*From everywhere between the Missis- 
sippi and the Atiantic. Michigan sendsa 
large quantity of hay to Buston. Also Ohio 
and New York. Maine sends all of her hay 
here.”’ 

** Would you care to tell me how the busi- 
ness is done at the other end?” 

‘** Certainly; there is no secret about it. 
Most of the hay is bought at country points 
by local buyers who press and ship it.”’ 

* Why don’t the farmers ship their own 
hay ? ” 

“‘The farmers are a very conservative 
class, and very hard to move out of old ruts, 
Most of them have been accustomed to let- 
ting their hay lie in the mows and wait till 
some local buyer and shipper comes along to 
buy it. Many farmers will not press their 
hay till they have found acustomer. This 
works very well ina year when crops are 
short, but with a big hay crop such as we 
have this year it don’t work quite so well. 
At such a time the local buyers pick out the 
best lots and let the common and poor hay 
slide. But Llvok to see a great change in this 
respect. Modern mothods of doing business 
are bringing producer and consumer closer 
together. With the present-day facilities 
fer doing business, such as telephones, tele- 
graphs, etc., any farmer can easily ascer- 
tain the standing of a city firm, besides, 
any responsible houge will permit a shipper 
to make draft or will send him a check for 
three-quarters value of his goods.”’ 

‘* What is the outiook for hay for the next 
six months? ”’ : 

‘“*That is something that no one can 
tell. I always advise any one who has 
hay, to press and put it into market early. 
Five times out of six he gets more money 
out of it than when he holds ita year. It 
costs one dollar a ton to hold hay from 
September to June when you figure shrink- 
age and insurance.”’ 

** What is the price of hay now?”’ 

“Best No. 1 large bales about $17 to 
$18, No. 2 $16,and other grades according 
to their value. The PLOUGHMAN quota- 
tions I generally find to be very accurate.’’ 

But Mr. Bates’ time was up, and thanking 
him for his information, we left him. 


Dr. Josiah Strong was not long since in- 
augurated first president of the American 
Institute of Social Science at its rooms in 
New York, which were filled to overflow- 
ing on the occasion by a gathering of Amer- 
ican philanthropists, educators and others 
interested in the study of social science. 
The Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott made the inyo- 
cation, and remarks were made by the pre- 
siding officer, Mr. Spencer Trask, Mr. Rob- 








ert C. Ogden and Mr. William C. Corwin, 
both members of the institution, and by 
Miss Caroline Hazard, president of Welles- 
ley College. Mr. Ogden introdaced his 
speech by telling a little story of a Boston 
family, whose strenuous life kept each mem- 
ber always in service of some kind. A dilet- 
tante uncle came to visit this domestic 
circle, and his small nephew, who saw that 
he was indolent and useless, exclaimed: 
“Mamma, what’s Uncle John for?” The 
aim of the institute will be, perhaps, better 
understood when it is recognized as the col- 
lector of a great mass of facts from Europe 
as well as America which embody the ex- 
periences of many millions of people. These 
facts scientifically interpreted,throw light on 
old and new social problems, affording practi- 
cal guidance in the conduct of life and estau- 
lishing the right relations between people 
who are brought together in the struggle 
for existence. For instance, when a corpor- 
ation desires to improve the condition of 
its employees, the institute can furnish'items 
and photographs showing what is done by 
many of the world’s great captains of in- 
dustry, such as Krupt of Essen, Perier of 
France, Van Marken of Holland, Jadoury of 
Birmingham and Lever of Liverpool, de- 
scribing their improved housing and sanita- 
tion,their hospitals,homes for convalescents, 
schools, kindergartens, athletic grounds, 
parks, baths, swimming pools, systems of in- 
surance and old age pensions. The institute 
sends material relating to social and indus- 
trial bettecmnent to editors, clergymen, edu- 
cators, authors and legislators who require 
information. The capacity of the institute 
for increasing the efficiency of hundreds of 
worthy agencies for the betterment of man. 
kind cannot be gainsaid. President Roose- 
velt, in a letter regrettingthat he could not 
attend the installation of the Rev. Dr. 
Strong, said the possibilities for the useful- 
ness of the institute were boundless, and 
that it was apparently the beginning of a 
world movement for the uplifting of 
humanity. 
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THE FAMOUS ACROBAT 


68460 


Assisted by MARQUIS OF SALISBURY 16th 138894, the best son of imp. Salisbury. 
Catalogue on application. Correspondence solicited. Visitors welcome. 


- BERRYVILLE, Clark Co., Va 





SINNISSIPP! SHORT-HORNS | 


FRANK O. LOWDEN, Prop. 
Herd headed by the prize-winning bull VALIANT 171067, assisted by the grand vung 
Scotch bull GOOD MORNING 182755. 
Young Bulls Suitable for Service for Sale. 
Address all cemmunications to W. J. & A. G. BAKER, Mgrs., OREGON, ILL. 


elephon: 


— 





ROBBINS SHORT-HORNS 


WE BREED OUR SHOW CATTLE AND SHOW OUR BREEDING CA TTLE 





WE 
BRED 


All the females in the first prize aged herd at the International of 1902. 

All the females in the first prize young herd at the International of 1902. 

All the first prize calf herd at the International of 1902. 

All the females in the first prize aged herd at the American Royal of 19v2. 

All the females in the first prize young herd at the American Royal in 1902. 

We showed no calf herd at the American Royal but bred the sire of the first pri’: 











——— oa 
All these females except three were sired by our nresent stock bull THE LAD FOR ME. Of the ren 48 
three one was a gran ter of his, o f GA\ MON 
AROH. Write us for what you want? ne a half-sister and the third was a granddaughter 0 


J. G. ROBBINS & SONS, Horace, Ind. 





KEOTA, IA., 


IMPORTERS AND 





KEISER BROS, KEISER BROS. & PHILLIPS, 


RED KEY, IND., 
BREEDERS OF 


Percherons, Shires and French 
Coach Stallions. 


Never were better prepared and disposed to furnish you such excellent horses 4! sucb 
conservative figures as at the present time. 
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